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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Church Leaders Criticize Spanish Bishops 


ECLARING that ‘‘we think it ex- 
tremely regrettable that religion 
should have been made an issue’”’ in the 
Spanish Civil War, more than 150 church 
leaders, religious editors and educators 
strongly criticize, in a 8000-word open let- 
ter made public recently, the statement of 
the Spanish hierarchy in defense of General 
Franco’s rebellion. The open letter de- 
clares that ‘‘the Spanish hierarchy’s at- 
tempt to justify a military rebellion against 
a legally-elected government is alarming, 
as is its display of open hostility toward 
popular government, freedom of worship 
and separation of Church and State—prin- 
ciples that we, as Americans, deeply 
cherish.” 

Among those joining in the open letter 
were Bishop James Chamberlin Baker of 
San Francisco, Bishop Robert L. Paddock 
of New York City, Bishop William L. 
Gravatt of West Virginia, Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Rev. Robert W. Searle, Greater 
New York Federation of Churches, Rev. 
A. Burns Chalmers of Smith College, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, Rev. S. Ralph Harlow of 
Northampton, Mass. 

Among the editors of religious papers 
were Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of 
the Churchman, Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, editor of the Christian Ceniiry, 
Dr. Paul Hutchinson, managing editor of 
the Christian Century, Dr. Louis O. Hart- 
man, editor of Zion’s Herald, and Dr. 
Charles Corbett, editor of the Presbyterian 
Tribune.* 

Others who signed included Dean Luther 
Weigle and Dr. John C. Schroeder of the 
Yale Divinity School, Dr. John A. Mac- 
Kay of the Princeton Seminary, Dr. Ste- 
phen Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Education, Dr. John Love- 
joy Elliott, president of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, President William Allen 
Neilson of Smith College, President Walter 
Dill Scott of Northwestern University, 
President Wm. Alfred Eddy of Hobart 
College, Professors John Dewey, Robert S. 
Lynd and Franz Boas of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Prof. Robert K. Speer of New 
York University. 

“Weare amazed,” the signers of the open 
letter declare, “‘to find the pastoral letter 
(of the Spanish Bishops) approving of 
resort to violence and military insurrection 
as a mean of settling political controver- 
sies; rejecting not merely the present Popu- 
lar Front Government of Spain but the 
Republic itself and the Constitution of 1931 
on which it was founded; stigmatizing any 
form of parliamentary government, pre- 
sumably even if under a constitutional 


*Other editors were Dr. Gilroy of Ad- 
vance, Dr. Brummitt of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, Dr. Shelton of the Christian Evan- 
gelist, Dr. Spofford of the Witness, and Dr. 
van Schaick of the Christian Leader. 


monarchy, as ‘irresponsible autocracy,” 
and condemning in principle the demo- 
cratic institutions, the freedom of worship 
and the separation of Church and State 
established by the Constitution of 1931. 
It is hard to believe that this pastoral letter 
was written in the twentieth century. 

“We do not question the right of the 
Spanish prelates to these beliefs. But when 
they voice these beliefs in an official ap- 
peal for world-wide support, they raise 
questions of grave import in every demo- 
cratic country. Is the Spanish hierarchy 
speaking for itself or for the Catholic 
Church as a whole? Does it have, as it 
claims to have, the sympathetic approval 
of the Vatican? Is it true, as the prelates 
state, that ‘there is nothing in the pastoral 
letter that is in contradiction with the view 
of the Vatican?’ If this is so, is this to be 
the policy of the Catholic Church in other 
democratic countries, where antecedents 
of the present Spanish struggle were fought 
to conclusion centuries ago, and the 
Church and State permanently separated? 
Does this pastoral letter, for example, re- 
flect the political views of the Catholic 
Church in America? We cannot help 
being disturbed by the fact that no leaders 
of the Catholic Church in America have 
raised their voices in repudiation of the 
position taken by the Spanish hierarchy.”’ 

‘We are loath to believe,’ the letter 
concludes, “‘that this pastoral letter def- 
initely expresses the position of the Catho- 
lic Church on the armed rebellion against, 
and the Fascist invasion of, Republican 
Spain. Certainly the hierarchy can hardly 
expect to gain sympathy here either for 
itself or for the Catholic religion with a 
declaration that treats with contempt 
principles that are the precious heritage 
of the American people.” 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL 
UNION 

The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
will hold its first meeting on Wednesday, 
Oct. 20,in the First Universalist Church, 
Everett, Mass. “Creative Activities” is 
the theme. 

5.45 p. m., directors’ meeting. 6.30, 
supper. 7.30, Devotional service, Dr. 
U. S. Milburn, minister of the church. 
7.50, “Creative Activities,’ Miss Harriet 
Higgins, Supervisor of Art in the Spring- 
field public schools. 8.20, Conferences: 
Beginners and Primary, Miss Harriet 
Higgins; Juniors, Miss Elizabeth Mac- 
Donald, dean of Tuckerman School, Bos- 
ton; Intermediates, Mrs. Kathryn H. 
Hall, director Wellesley Hills Unitarian 
Church; Superintendents and Ministers, 
Miss Alice Harrison, director Lynn Uni- 
versalist Church. 

To reach the church: At Everett Termi- 
nal take any Broadway car—Car House or 
Broadway, Malden. Leave car at Summer 
Street and church is on the corner. 
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LET THE NATIONS DO RIGHT 


ND what does a city do if an individual violates 

the law? It restrains him. 

And does religion approve? It highly 
approves. It realizes that the choice is between order 
or chaos, that all that we have gained in ability to live 
together happily and peaceably depends upon observ- 
ing rules of intercourse and association and making 
others do the same. Religion of course insists that we 
should make and enforce rules and regulations so as to 
conserve the high values that we recognize and not 
destroy them. Cruel, vindictive punishments, without 
purpose and just to hurt, destroy such values. Re- 
ligion is for enforcement of law in strict, intelligent, 
non-vindictive ways. 

What then should be the duty of larger associa- 
tions of men called nations? Is there anything in the 
status of nations that makes what is right in city or 
village, wrong in national and international arena? 
To us it is obvious that there is not. If an individual 
runs amuck it is right to restrain him and if need be 
punish him. If a gang of men run amuck, it is right 
to restrain them and to punish them. 

If a nation of men runs amuck, it is right to re- 
strain it and if need be to punish it. Wherein do 
religious men organized in their associations find 
warrant for reversing their attitude the moment that 
they come to deal with nations? Why do they insist 
that it is the duty of Christian people to take an 
interest in politics, help in the hard, dirty work, take 
their share of the risk and hardship, and then insist 
that when associated in a national capacity, they must 
keep their hands off and be neutral? 

So far as we can discover we are pretty much a 
lone voice in this matter so far as churches are con- 
cerned, but we fail to see any weakness in our position. 

The explanation of the attitude of the churches in 
international matters is that the churches fear and 
detest war, and they realize that militarists take 
advantage of threatening international matters to 
secure swollen armies, navies and war budgets which 
enable reckless, ambitious men to provoke war. 

We see all that and we fear all that, but we fear 
much more our taking no part in restraining aggressors 
and failing to insist on international law and order. 

The sure way of getting into war is the way of 
letting international bullies do as they please. Letting 
them have their way will keep us out of war for a little 


_ while, but only for a little while. 


; 


We are not advocating merely a club for a bully. 
We are advocating justice even for a bully. If a great 
nation represented by a bully is without the means of 
livelihood, we should not simply say “Be warmed, be 
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fed,” but should urge the nations which are more 
fortunate to be concerned about how the nation is to 
be warmed and fed as well as concerned in making the 
nation observe treaty obligations. 

Just now the democratic nations of the world, 
England, France, Czechoslovakia, the United States, 
and others, are suffering from the illegal acts of nations 
like Italy, Germany and Japan. For months they 
have merely protested against illegal acts. Now they 
see where such a course is leading us. England and 
France have told Italy to stop sinking merchant ships 
and to take her troops out of Spain. Their action may 
lead to war, but it is much more likely to change the 
attitude of Italy. Nobody knows just what the 
President meant in his Chicago speech, but it was a 
great utterance. It stated the truth and will have a 
salutary influence. 

In our judgment the Christian, the statesman- 
like, the prudent, thing for the nations which believe in 
free institutions to do is to tell the aggressors that they 
cannot do what Italy did in Abyssinia, what Germany 
apparently wants to do in Russia, what Japan is doing 
in China, but that they must stop. They should take 
the action that is right, no matter how wrong they 
themselves may have been many times in the past. 

Not to do right today because we did wrong 
yesterday means an abandonment of right. Not to do 
right because we are afraid of getting into trouble is 
morally unspeakable. 

* * 


STRENUOUS DAYS FOR OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


HE September issue of Onward has appeared with 
a story of the doings of our Universalist young 
people during the past three or four months. 
It is encouraging reading. There is new life in our 
young people. There is new life in Onward, the 
official publication of the Y. P. C. U. From south, 
north, east and west there come reports of institutes, 
conventions, tours, and other gatherings where our 
young people met to sing, pray, play and plan for the 
coming of the Kingdom. North became acquainted 
with South and East with West and Europe with Amer- 
ica. All this activity is on the credit side of the ledger. 
The most daring thing attempted was an inter- 
national meeting at Oxford. The Leader has carried 
several stories of this great meeting. The best thing 
to come out of such a gathering is the astounding dis- 
covery by young Americans that a young Dane or 
young Dutchman or Britisher wants exactly what they 
as Christians want—the organizing of the whole world 
for brotherhood. 
The parent body which stands back of all these 
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activities is the National Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church, now about to cele- 
brate its forty-eighth birthday. 

This organization held its annual convention at 
Turkey Run in August, later than usual to enable the 
delegates to Oxford to be present. Benjamin B. 
Hersey of Portland, president, and Wm. E. Gardner 
of Boston, executive secretary, have been the wheel 
horses of the National Union in the past year. Hersey, 
Metz, Gardner, Littlefield, Manning and Leavitt were 
elected at the convention to lead in the work during the 
next year. Richard H. Bird, Jr., and his Norwich 
young people will edit Onward again this year — a 
labor of love by this live church group. 

We suggest that our older Universalists, who are 
not in close touch with our National Y. P. C. U., 
borrow or buy a copy of the September Onward and 
read the story of what took place at Shelter Neck, 
N. C., Ellisville, Miss., Murray Grove, Ferry Beach, 
Turkey Run, Oakland, Me., Oxford, England, and 
the other places where our young people have been at 
work during the summer. 

Better still, help the young people by subscribing 
for Onward through the Y. P. C. U. office at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, at 25 cents a year, and set aside a ten or 
twenty dollar bill as your contribution to their useful 
and important work. Wm. E. Gardner at Universalist 
Headquarters will see that the treasurer gets the 
money and the board will see that it does its work. 


* * 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF COUNT PULASKI 


N the city of Savannah, Ga., there stands a monu- 
ment to Count Casimir Pulaski, who was mortally 
wounded in the attack upon Savannah by French 

and Continental troops October 9, 1779, and who died 
on shipboard two days later. Now, 158 yearsl ater, 
October 11, 1987, Americans, at the request of the 
President of the United States, will hold exercises in 
his memory. 


Count Pulaski was a Pole who had led his country- ' 


men in an unsuccessful fight for independence, and had 
been driven into exile. 

With his fellow countryman Kosciusko, the army 
engineer, he came to America to help the struggling 
colonists, joing Washington before the arrival of the 
more famous Lafayette. After his distinguished ser- 
vice in the Battle of Germantown, Congress made him 
a brigadier-general and chief of cavalry. 

It was his fate to die in one of the most disastrous 
campaigns for the Americans in the Revolution, that 
brilliant campaign of Clinton and Cornwallis, which 
resulted in the surrender of Charleston early in 1780. 

It was a suicidal enterprise in which Pulaski laid 
down his life, but his was not the voice that decided it. 

He did his best, and with one thousand other 
brave men died storming an impregnable position. 
In 1824 Lafayette laid the cornerstone of the monu- 
ment to him in Savannah and this was completed in 
1855. 

Made up as we are of people from many lands, it is 
salutary for us to remember the part that foreigners 
took in helping us win our independence. Besides the 
two gallant Poles, there were in the American army 
Baron Von Steuben, the drill master, Baron DeKalb, 
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the gigantic major-general who also was killed, both 
Germans, the noble Frenchman, Lafayette, so beloved 
of Washington, who came in advance of French inter- 
vention, and many others. 

Of them all no man loved liberty more ardently 
than Count Pulaski. None sacrificed more. Common 
decency, if no higher motive, ought to make us recall 
reverently his honored name. And while today some 
wear the regalia of the American Revolution who have 
slight use for its principles, believers in democracy and 
the rights of all men need not leave celebrations 
exclusively in their hands. 

Nor shall we be quite so apt to use terms of con- 
tempt like “‘Polack”’ in speaking of more recent arrivals 
from over seas if we know more of history. 

* * 


SATAN 


ITH every disposition to sympathize with the 
religious services of other denominations, we 
confess that we can only laugh at the report 

of the recent revival in Marion, Ohio, to which our 
attention is called by our minister, the Rey. Elmer M. 
Druley of Caledonia. 

The revivalist preached one sermon on “Satan, 
His Work and His Gospel.” He said that Satan is a 
powerful person ‘‘who uses all the tools and people he 
can.” 

The Marion Star quotes him as follows: “Satan 
is a preacher of personal righteousness. God says 
our righteousness is as filthy rags. Satan says salva- 
tion is by works and not by grace. He preaches 
reformation, sanitation and education are as good 
as regeneration. Satan and his ministers are preachers 
of the universal fatherhood of God and the universal 
brotherhood of man. His is the social gospel. His is a 
bloodless gospel and a crossless Christ.”’ 

While such utterances are funny, the reflection 
that there are people who are carried away by such 
preaching is not funny. Universalists should be keen 
to seize every opportunity to free people who have 
been subjected to such teaching, and to bring them 
out into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 


* * 


KINGS, DONKEYS AND DREAMS* 


E have learned to watch for the writings of 

V. T. Pomeroy, because whatever the theme 

they never are dull. And we have learned 

to watch for his children’s stories, because they weave 
a spell about us by their beauty and charm. 

He is one of us—emphatically one of us—although 
he came from England, was ordained by the Congre- 
gationalists, and on this side of the water serves the 
Unitarian people. He holds strongly our deepest 
Universalist convictions and expresses them so that 
they reach the mark. ‘Kings, Donkeys and Dreams’’ 
is a book of twenty stories for children, told with 
literary skill, tenderness and insight. It would be 
hard not to keep the attention of children to these 
stories, no matter how indifferently they might§be 
told. The story is the thing. And none of them has 
a moral at the end, for none is needed. The beautiful 


*Kings, Donkeys and Dreams, by V. T. Pomeroy. The — 
Beacon Press, Inc., Boston. Price $1.00. 
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lesson lodges in the heart of the child with™ acvery. 
gripping word. > 

All who have children will bless us for telling 
them about this new book by Vivian Pomeroy, and 
all who realize that the imagination must be fed or 
it will starve and that a love of beauty is one of the best 
things in life, will doubly bless us because this little 
book will help them realize their own visions and 
dreams. 


* * 


THAT ALLEGED GAP 


T is said often that there is a growing antagonism 
between ministers and laymen. We do not 
believe it. The friendships between ministers and 

men of the churches are outstanding things in church 
life. Such friendships impel ministers and laymen 
both to motor long distances in order to keep in touch 
with former pastors or former parishioners. 

In any company there are to be found the folks 
who always blame the driver when the going becomes 
rough, and there are such people in churches, but they 
are not the backbone of the church. 

It is said also that the main reason for the an- 
tagonism between ministers and laymen is the interest 
of ministers in social problems. But are not laymen 
interested in social problems? Doubtless we have 
laymen who are determined to dominate their min- 
isters in such matters, but among Universalists the 
tradition of liberty is powerful and we believe it is the 
controlling tradition in the church as a whole. 

The thing that intelligent laymen cannot stand 
is unintelligent ministers. That was true a hundred 
years ago and fifty years ago. It probably is more 
true now. There is a growth in intelligence among 
people generally, and in some quarters there has been 
a lowering of the standards for entrance into the 
ministry. The minister is no longer the best educated 
man in his town. He is one among many intelligent 
brethren. 

The layman says that he will not put up with 
half-baked utterances on social problems from the 
pulpit on Sundays. The fact is that he will not put 
up with half-baked utterances on any subject. 

A layman in Advance, the Congregational monthly, 
wrote these moving words: “Is it not possible for the 
‘man of the cloth’ to realize that we of the pew are no 
longer satisfied with dogmatic statements and un- 
warranted assumptions, but that we are eager and 
willing to receive facts and truth?” 

His article does not deal with the social problem 
but with the great truth that our religious ideals have 
been built up by countless ages of trial and error, 
“bought at a price that must be measured in terms 
of rivers of blood,” and this layman wants his minister 
to say so flatly and not beat around the bush trying to 
give such experiences a supernatural sanction. 

The people who demand facts in engineering, 
transportation, mining and every other field of human 
endeavor are not going to put up with superstitions 
in the field of religion. If they cannot have an 


_ntelligent pulpit they will drift away from the 


churches. 
Now we do not for a moment claim that we do not 
have people in the Universalist fellowship who are 


“on the make,”gwho_resent allJthat interferes with 
“the make,’’ but in our judgment on the whole the 
demand in our churches is the demand of the layman 
of the Congregational Church, intelligence, whether 
we are dealing with unemployment or with the seat of 
authority in religion. 

There is no gap between ministers and laymen, 
but we ministers must get busy and equip ourselves 
better for service in a difficult age or there will be, 
not a gap, but no laymen worth counting. 


THE SHORTEST TIME 


IONS HERALD is running a series of half column 
articles by Wilson G. Cole entitled ‘Along the 
Way.” A recent article dealt with the author’s 

running time between New York and Pittsburgh. 
Asked his best time between the two cities he replied 
three days. When told that the old stage-coach did as 
well as that he replied: 


Oh, I see—you meant my shortest running time. 
That was a little less than nine hours. I thought you 
really meant my best time. That, as I say, was three 
days. 

On the short-time trip, I saw a road meant only for 
travel, not poetry. Isaw impersonal machines ahead, to 
be passed without accident, if possible; similar machines 
ever coming toward me with merciless crowding toward 
the edge of disaster. No human beings with courtesy 
and kindness seemed associated with these vicious 
monsters of steel and glass, wood and rubber. In the 
cities I saw traffic lights, not colleges, hospitals, libraries, 
people. ... 

The only valued knowledge acquired on the short- 
time run was that “he who leaves New York at sixty 
miles an hour is still in New York, or New York in him, 
after six hours’ continuous running!” 

But the best run was three days. For on the 
speedless trip I read the meaning of two steeples above 
the trees of a little village; I listened to the wise utter- 
ance of thirteen maples; I was enraptured by the sight of 
two lovers—the tiniest I ever saw—two wrens on a 
leafless branch; I pondered the change of expression of a 
waitress when the boss called her down, and the return 
of smiling happiness at my kindness. I noted distinctive 
differences of towns, but an underlying oneness of human 
life. 

Three days was my best time from New York to 
Pittsburgh. 


Whether we drive motors at sixty miles an hour 
or not, the truth is that speed is in many of us and we 
are in the mood of speed the greater part of the time. 
And although we go from point to point on time we do 
not perform our tasks as we ought to perform them, 
and we do not live as we ought to live. 

Depth and richness of life are essential for success 
in things of the spirit. We never find them when we 


have speed in the brain. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We commend Raymond T. Swing as a radio com- 
mentator upon affairs in Europe. No man is more fair 
or better informed. 


The new manager is wearing out his automobile 
in covering the denomination, but he is getting results. 
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Behind the Scenes in the Far East 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


O decent-minded person can fail to be moved by 
the atrocities which are daily being committed 
in the Far East. The world stands aghast at 

the massacre of thousands of innocent women and 
children and the senseless destruction of human life 
and property. Our position is all the more exasperat- 
ing, in that we can only express our sympathy to the 
victim and pass resolutions of condemnation upon the 
aggressor. The only other alternative is to oppose 
Japan by force. But we do not want war, and so, 
China, like Ethiopia, must pay the price for our peace. 

Our modern world can be a brutal world. Not all 
the moral lecturing of twenty-two nations assembled 
at Geneva can stay the hand of Japanese bombers nor 
the little soldiers of the Rising Sun. 
Somebody in England once said 
that “civilization was only skin 
deep.”” Surely, Japan is the ex- 
ample of a civilization run mad. 
It has become the custom of proud 
nations to embark upon adven- 
tures of ruthless cruelty in the 
name of civilization. 

The tragedy of the present situ- 
ation is that, to a large measure, 
we of the West are responsible for 
that which is called civilization in 
the East. As I write this article, 
Japan is blasting Shanghai with 
fourteen inch Krupp siege guns. 
Our own robes are far from white. 
We of the West have been ‘‘con- 
temptuous of ideas, but amorous 
for devices.” Our hands are 
stained with blood and the mem- 
ory of our past history haunts us 
as it did Lady Macbeth. Admit- 
ting our cwn guilt, some of us have outgrown an old- 
fashioned imperialism and we condemn the wholesale 
destruction of human life and the thieving of the 
territory of a great peace-loving nation. 

During the past ten years, Japan has encroached 
upon the administrative and territorial sovereignty 
of China. Beginning with the Mukden incident on 
‘September 18, 1931, Japan occupied Manchuria by 
the end of that year, Jehol in 1932, East Hopei in 1934, 
Chahar in 19385, and now, using Communism as a 
bogey, she seeks to control the whole of the five 
northern provinces of China. 

Japan will never be ready to fight Russia until 
she controls Shansi Province. Incidentally, fifty per- 
cent of China’s coal supply comes from Shansi. Be- 
hind the smoke screen of Shanghai, Japan is cutting 
out for herself an imperial empire with which one day 
she may threaten the world. It appears that Japan’s 
policy is not only to dominate China, but, eventually, 
the whole of Asia. 

Militarism in Japan is not new. From the be- 
ginning of Japanese history, border warfare and 
feudal wars were savagely fought. For centuries the 
Japanese were compelled to fight the Ainus who were 


in the land before their Malay ancestors arrived. In 
the sixteenth century the Japanese invaded Korea. 
The most remarkable accomplishment of that war was 
the transportation to the mainland of over a quarter 
of a million of men. No country in Europe attempted 
such a feat until 1914. 

By the eighteenth century, the soldier occupied 
the key position in Japanese society. The feudal 
lords and their supporters, forming the famed Samurai 
class, were in control of the country. Under a power- 
ful Shogunate, they ceased their warfare for nearly 
two hundred years, but the Samurai class did not 
degenerate. 

During this interlude of comparative peace, men 
were able to think and there de- 
veloped a new philosophy of life, 
having its rise in extreme antiq- 
uity, and relying for its substance 
on the reverence of a barbarous 
people for the mythical heroes of 
its own creation. Mythology 
merging into history, and history 
reaching down into human mem- 
ory, gave occasion for the rise of 
Shintoism, the ““Way of the Gods.” 

Japanese Shinto cosmogony 
and mythology are one, and in 
both, Japan is the universe. Once 
upon a time; Amaterasu, the sun 
goddess, was supreme. Finding 
that Japan was disturbed by un- 
ending feuds of the earthly gods, 
Ninigi, a heavenly god, was dis- 
patched to Higa in central Japan, 
to banish the early rulers. The 
heavenly god, Ninigi and his suc- 
cessors, the Mikados, have since 
that time continued to rule Japan. The struggles for 
supremacy between the gods and their offspring con- 
tinued to afflict Japan till 660 B. C., when Jimmu 
Tenno, the fifth in descent from the sun-goddess 
Amaterasu, overthrew the rebels and settled with his 
warriors. This legendary event is the dawn of Japa- 
nese history. The 7th of April is fixed as the anniver- 
sary of Jimmu Tenno’s accession to the throne; he is 
deified and worshiped in a thousand shrines, and from 
him the present Mikado claims direct descent. The 
Mikado is himself a god, and his palace is a temple. 
From the sun-goddess he inherits the Japanese regalia 
—the mirror, the sword, and the stone. The Mikado’s 
heavenly origin has been through all historic days the 
foundation of Japanese government. 

The obvious result of such teaching is that the 
Japanese, considering themselves a country of the 
gods, feel far superior to all other nations, whom they 
consider to be of a lower origin. When an American 
or Britisher prays to God, he prays to a universal God, 
but when a Japanese prays to God, he prays to his own 
Japanese God, who can unfortunately listen to nobody 
else. The nearest approach to the Japanese concep- 
tion of God is a German race-worshiper. 
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It is not surprising that in the last half of the 
sixteenth century, Japan felt compelled to close her 
doors against those who taught that her people must 
give their allegiance to a Pope in Rome, rather than 
to the Mikado. 

When in the middle of the nineteenth century 
Japan was forced to open her doors to the expanding 
West, the Japanese wanted to learn the secret of our 
success. Turning their eyes westward, they saw in 
Europe the growth of Germany under Bismarck. They 
saw the German army defeat the Austrian Empire in 
1866 and Napoleon III of France in 1870. They 
learned that a strong army counted for much in 
Europe. They saw Great Britain dominating India, 
and with a great colonial empire, guarded by an in- 
vincible navy. Japan also saw China, a great country 
and an old enemy, gradually ceding rights and terri- 
tory to the European military and naval powers. 

Industry began to develop and grow as Japan 
assiduously copied the West. The Shinto spirit was 
directed more and more towards patriotic ends. 
Japanese industrial production soon outstripped her 
supply and new markets and raw materials had to be 
found. Victories over China in 1894-95 and Russia in 
1904-5 greatly increased her prestige. Joining the 
Allies in the World War, she gained most of Germany’s 
interests in the Far East. 

By 1918 Japan was one of the great powers, and 
then, to her amazement, those nations which she had 
been imitating suddenly turned round and decided to 
outlaw war. For years Japan had built up, at great 
sacrifice, a mighty army. She had chosen her soldiers 
from her impoverished agricultural workers and had 
offered them, in many patriotic speeches, fresh lands 
to cultivate and new markets for their produce. She 
had built up a top-heavy industrial machine and had 
promised her business men new markets and necessary 
raw materials. Across the water was China, a great 
country with an abundance of raw material and one of 
the greatest markets in the world. Before China grew 


_ strong, Japan must strike and the flag of the Rising 


Sun must be hoisted over the world’s greatest potential 
market. Japan, the country of the gods, must rule 
over Asia, for Asia belongs to the Mikado, 

How different is the position of China. Her most 
popular proverb about armies is the one that says, 
“Good iron should not be used for making nails, nor 
should good men be employed as soldiers.”” Through- 
out the history of China, there has never been a mili- 
tary tradition. Since A. D. 960, the country has tried 
to carry on its national life by a system of mutual 
guarantees, whereby the community is held responsible 
for the conduct of the individual and for the mainte- 
nance of peace in any one area. 

In 1912, Dr. Sun Yat Sen overthrew the old 
Manchu dynasty and set up the first Chinese Republic. 
He established the Kuomintang, or People’s Party. 
Its platform was to restore China to the Chinese, to 
extend political rights to the poorest coolies, to raise 
the standard of living among the Chinese masses. 
Unfortunately, after the breakup of the Chinese Em- 
pire, China gave herself over to war lords and bandits. 


_ At one time it was said that more men were under arms 


in China than in any other country of the world. 
Sun Yat Sen died in 1925, and his wife, Ching- 
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Ling, bravely took his place as the leader of the 
People’s Party. Those were the days when China was 
under the influence of Russia. With the help of the 
brilliant Borodin, a Communist government was set up 
in Hankow. The military academy was directed by a 
young officer who had been trained in Japan. That 
officer was Chiang Kai-shek. 

Step by step Chiang Kai-shek rose to power. He 
drove out the Russian advisers and set up his govern- 
ment in Nanking. In 1927 May-Ling, a sister of 
Ching-Ling, who had fled to Russia, married Chiang 
Kai-shek. Through the influence of the Y. M. C. A., 
May-Ling, who was herself a Christian, converted 
Chiang Kai-shek. Together they have reorganized 
China and out of chaos brought order. A new light 
shines in the eyes of the brave Chinese soldier as he 
fights against the Japanese invader, this time with the 
knowledge that at last China is united. Even the 
Communist demands that Chinese must cease fighting 
Chinese. China is united and Chiang Kai-shek has 
rightfully said that no man in the world can suffer 
longer or fight more bravely than a desperate Chinese. 
The Japanese newspaper Chugai Shogyo writes: ‘The 
Chinese are hard to handle this time. They appear at 
times to have received a bad beating, but pretty soon 
they are counter-attacking. Not only is the equipment 
better than in 1932, but the soldiers are better trained 
spiritually.” 

While Japan endeavors to carry out her threat to 
“force China down upon her knees,” we of the West 
have a ring-side seat in this arena of destruction. Unless 
we enter the arena ourselves, we must be content with 
the privilege of applauding the victim and of booing 
the aggressor. We believe in the brotherhood of man 
and we hate war. Our hearts are full of sympathy for 
China, just as they were for Ethiopia, but sympathy 
was not much help to Ethiopia, and it will not prove 
of much service to China as she defends herself against 
Japan. China is being sacrificed upon the altar of 
peace. We are all guilty. 


So * ** 


FORGETFUL FOLKS 


The commonplace but none the less exasperating experience 
of Charles Dempsey of Union City, N. J., suggests that human 
ingenuity has as yet done little to solve a problem which most 
assuredly deserves solution. Like many another, he left his 
home, carefree, with nothing but the anticipated joys of vaca- 
tion seemingly before him. He climbed aboard a train and 
then remembered, and at the same time failed to remember. 
He couldn’t recall whether he had turned off the electric iron 
which he had been using to press his white flannels just before 
he left his home. 

In the end, to be sure, his difficulty was adjusted, for a 
kindly conductor dropped off a note for the Union City police 
and the telephone did the rest, but, after all, his case was only 
one of many. How often has a distraught vacationist of either 
sex, miles and miles away, worried and worried about what might 
be happening because of some fancied negligence? 

The question is rhetorical and, of course, needs no answer. 
That, however, doesn’t mean that something shouldn’t be done. 
Surely herein lies an opportunity for service and for profit. 
Why could there not be a kindly business organization which 
for a small fee would provide a competent corps of hot-water- 
heater-turner-offers, back-window-lockers,  cellar-light-extin- 
guishers, and electric-iron-switchers, for the absent-minded on 
pleasure bent? Talk about crying needs!—Boston Herald. 
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Historical Backgrounds of the Universalist Movement—IV 


Alfred S. Cole 


HE Civil War spread its blight over the nation 
in 1860, and because of political, economic and 
religious reasons the Christian Churches were 

divided over the issue of slavery and secession. After 
the North won the victory and the Union was assured, 
the Church emerged from the conflict not without 
sears and new divisions. Then followed the inevitable 
period of disillusionment, bewilderment, loss of faith, 
rapid changes—much the same as followed the World 
War. Men were stunned by the bitter experiences, 
the old anchors of faith did not seem to hold fast, and 
what once seemed important no longer counted. As 
the editor of the Liberal Christian (Unitarian) Nov. 9, 
1867, said in an editorial: 


The storm is fairly upon us. The mighty winds are 
abroad. We witness, not without emotion, the gradual 
undermining and destruction of that which has been 
sacred to Christian eyes and dear to Christian affections. 
Gradually the colossal theological edifice which has 
risen from the quarries of human speculation during 
almost a score of centuries is disappearing before the 
vehement beat of the tempest. What is popularly 
known as the faith that sheltered our forefathers is 
vanishing from sight. The change in religious ideas now 
unmistakably is at hand. It has had a gradual ap- 
proach, so gradual that its coming has not been generally 
recognized. It came by the natural increase of knowl- 
edge, the ever increasing discoveries of science, the 
steady progress of intelligence, refinement and religion. 
Beginning like a breath, it has been steadily blowing, 
until everything shakes before its gathered force. How 
is it toend? What is to come of it? These and similar 
questions are asked by men who are conyulsed’ with 
apprehension or pale with fear. 


This paragraph might have been penned only the day 
before yesterday as far as the sentiments expressed are 
concerned. They seem to fit the modern situation. 

During the next twenty years, roughly speaking, 
1860-1880, our denomination was busy along the lines 
of denominational reorganization. A finer morale 
must be created and a greater loyalty demanded of 
liberals. 

Universalism was, after a hard long fight, winning 
its way to respectability. And there were dangers 
involved here. The leaders of our Church during this 
period felt that a great opportunity had been opened 
up for them. Never had there been a time when the 
fields had been so ripe for harvest. Everywhere the 
ancient prejudices were softening and the rigors of 
the old-time Calvinism abating. Although the 
Orthodox preachers shouted hell-fire from the pulpits, 
the old ring had gone from the voice and the assurance 
from the heart. The Universalists felt that now was 
the time to push their glorious gospel into the fore- 
front of those troubled times, when the foundations 
had definitely given way from beneath the old 
theology. Now how should this advance be made? 
First, by reorganization, and the building of a more 
effective institution. Up to this date our Church had 
been rather small, lean and struggling. They had been 
waging a continual fight. But now that the other 
sects were falling into line, why not the possibility of a 


big institution? This, in short, was one of the dreams. 
With our glorious creed (not taken by all Universalists 
without debate) and the reasonable, sane approach to 
moral and religious problems, why shouldn’t our 
Church attract a great many people to its standard? 
Why shouldn’t it pick up the reins and go on again 
into a glorious future? It seemed as if we, the Uni- 
versalists, amid the crumbling of old forms, had the 
message and hope for millions, as the editor of the 
Star and Covenant (Feb. 26, 1881) said: 

Sometimes dead bodies have been exhumed, that 
seemed to have been untouched by decay. Every 
lineament of the remembered countenance was pre- 
served; but a few moments of exposure to air proved 
that silent influences had long been at work, and had 
destroyed all the elastic foundations on which physical 
beauty had been built, as the surface crumbled into 
unsightly corruption, and a horrible cadaver demon- 
strated that the work of decay had been complete. Such 
is the real condition of the real theological horror, the 
sum of all religious falsehoods, against which we war. 

A few more breaths of the nineteenth century, and men 
will everywhere turn with disgust from the dead body 
of a once living monstrosity. 

So the work of reorganization, rebuilding, strength- 
ening the weak places was begun. Science, human 
reason, literature, and the spirit of the age seemed to 
be on the side of our faith. The general spirit of un- 
rest and expansion caused many critics to arise. 
Dissatisfaction was shown with the Winchester 
Profession (our official creed of 1803). Many churches 
were not using it at all, having quietly set it aside in 
their services of worship. It is strange how history 
repeats itself, at least partially if not in details. In the 
early 1870’s, Dr. E..G. Brooks, a very able thinker in 
our church, wrote a book called ‘“‘Our New Departure,” 
and parts of the first chapter sound strangely modern. 
He is criticizing the lack of zeal among the Univer- 
salists and asking the question why it is they lack the 
penetrating, awakening and mastering power: 

Those who profess it are in no way possessed by it. 
They are not melted or smitten, are not “‘pricked in 
heart” or brought to their knees. It is of the head— 
not of the deepest or inmost life. It begets no intensity 
of conviction. It fills with no sense of religious obliga- 
tion. It stirs tono penitence. It inspires no consecra- 
tion. Ina word, it fails to save souls. 

For a long time what passed under the name of 
Universalism, what many preachers exclusively 
preached, and what solely filled far too many pews, 
was simply anti-Orthodoxy. It cared only to deny 
and argue and pull down, and began to lose whatever 
life or zeal it had as soon as labor was turned into 
constructive channels. Dr. Brooks was also pleading 
for a technique of religion—a definite way by which we 
could apply our liberal religious ideas. And that 
criticism is needed today just as much as in 1871 when 
Dr. Brooks wrote his book. The 1870’s were seething 
with new ideas, methods and dreams of expansion. 
Perhaps the germ of bigness was at work—a dream 
which never materialized, I am rather glad to say. 

I cannot leave the period of the 1880’s without 
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stopping in the year 1889 to review the beginnings of 
the Y.P.C.U. I suppose the Young People’s Christian 
Union officially had its beginning at the Universalist 
General Convention held in Lynn, Mass., in 1889. I 
will quote from the business account from The Gospel 
Banner and Family Visitant (Oct. 31, 1889): ; 


On Tuesday was inaugurated a movement which is 
destined to have a deep and lasting influence upon the 
Universalist Church of this country, the organizing of 
the young people of the denomination into the Y. P. 
C.U. of the Universalist Church. It looks to the uniting 
of the strength of all local organizations for a common 
purpose, the advancement in spiritual and moral educa- 
tion. One hundred and twenty-six delegates were pres- 
ent from ten states, of which six were the New England 
states. 


Of course young people’s organizations existed in local 
Universalist churches long before this date (1889). 
The Y. P. C. U. represents a movement which in- 
creased from one little local association in 1886 to 
more than 400 local branches in 1896. On this latter 
date between 16,000 and 20,000 names were on the 
membership rolls. A rather interesting address was 
delivered at the Lynn Convention in 1889 on the 
subject “Our Young People,” by the Rev. E. M. 
Grant. Because of its importance to us I shall quote 
a few lines: 

Every individual, every church, every denomina- 
tional arm of the Christian body, has asked questions 
which neither has been able to answer, and yet upon the 
right answer to which everyone has felt depends the 
success of the Church, viz.: “‘What shall we do to interest 
our young people?’ “How shall we save our young 
people to the church?”’ In various forms some such 
question has been to the fore in our conventions and 
associations ever since I can remember. In order to save 
our young people to the church it has been taken for 
granted that they must be interested. Hence we have 
picnicked them, and partyed them, and sociabled them, 
and Sunday school-concerted them, and dramaed them 
and farced them, and danced them, and have en- 
couraged them to organize for such purposes, until we 
have helped to make a farce of the most solemn and 
serious drama that can be enacted. We are beginning 
to grasp the truth that the way to save the young people 
of the church is to give them something to do for the 
church; to make them feel the responsibility of success 
in the church—to be trained in its essential duties, 
religious culture and Christian service. 

In 1915 the Rev. George A. Gay wrote three 
articles (April 10, 24 and May 8) under the intriguing 
title of “The Y. P. C. U.—Its Genesis, Exodus and 
Numbers.” The Genesis of the Y. P. C. U. is found 
in the changing conditions of community life, in the 
endeavor of the Church to meet this condition, and in 
the special effort made to hold the young people. 
From its first beginnings in Lynn the Y. P. C. U. 
rapidly increased in numbers and influence. “The 
source of its strength,” says Mr. Gay, “lay in its 
Sunday night devotional meetings. Out of these 
simple but most helpful gatherings went many a 
young man to live a cleaner life, and many a girl with 
a new love for Christ and his Church.’’ Now what did 
the Y. P.C. U. do? It seemed as if those young people 
caught the missionary fever, and as a result a church 
was built and dedicated at Harriman, Tenn., a second 
at Atlanta, Ga., a third at St. Paul, Minn., a fourth at 


Little Rock, Ark., and a fifth at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
This is an indication of the kind of teaching and spir- 
itual life that was nourished in those Y. P. C. U. 
devotional meetings. The young leaders of the move- 
ment deserve great credit for the work they did. Did 
this movement inaugurated under such enthusiastic 
auspices in Lynn grow? “During the first twenty-five 
years,” says Mr. Gay, “it has had a membership of 
nearly 125,000 young people. A steady stream of young 
lives has entered the open doors of the Union, has 
breathed the atmosphere of the devotional meetings, 
has enjoyed the laughter and comradeship of the social 
gatherings, and has passed out either into the world 
or the church.” The inevitable happened. The 
membership did not always increase. For a period 
there was a steady decrease, then a slow pickup, 
mountains and valleys appear in the graph. In 1900 
we had in excess-of 9,000 members; in 1910 we had. 
about 6,000, in 1915 about 4,000, and at present I 
cannot give you the exact figures. You are probably 
familiar with them. 

In the beginning several of our leaders and 
editors frowned on the idea of a separate distinct 
publication devoted to the interests of the Y. P. C. U., 
but at last in 1894 the publication Onward was issued 
by the Publishing House every fortnight. The editors 
were Messrs. Arthur W. Grose and Omar G. Petrie. 
As the Christian Leader (Feb. 22, 1894) remarked: 


We predict that they will hew to the line, waste 
no paper, and in the gathering of particulars distinguish 
between the essential and non-essential; we have noted 
that the staff have shown this editorial tact in matters 
not editorial. The young people have now what they 
have long asked for. It is for them to make it successful 
to the overflow. It is, as the Conference leader says, 
“Sn their hands!’’ Now for the rally all along the line. 


So started Onward with the belated blessing of the 
denomination. 

The Y. P. C. U. arose out of a real need. The 
modern spirit, if it can be called such in the last twenty- 
five years of the nineteenth century, was infecting the 
young people. The doctrines of evolution and the 
scientific attitude and search caused the churches to 
rouse themselves to the possibility of losing their 
young people. A new approach must be made, a new 
technique employed. Of course automobiles were 
not in existence then, but nevertheless after the Civil 
War the yeast was working and something had to be 
done to hold the youth in the Church. Many of the 
young people, like my generation now, saw a bloody 
war at first hand. Disillusioned and without faith, 
they could no longer be held by generalities and 
platitudes. It is no accident that the Y. P. C. U. 
was born in that hectic period. Can you believe the 
following quotation from the Christian Leader (July 15, 
1897) written by the Rev. Edward G. Mason? His 
article was entitled. ‘““The Y. P. C. U. as a Present 
Success and Future Experiment.” One of the dangers 
he was pointing out was that of too large conventions. 
With so many young people attending the conventions 
there was the danger of being stampeded into danger- 
ous policies and discussions. Too much enthusiasm 
might tend to cloud the clear vision needed to elect 
officers and transact business. A rather interesting 
little poem was published in the Universalist Union, 
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the young people’s pulpit, as it was called (1892), 
reflecting somewhat on an outrageous theological idea 
incorporated in the system of Calvinism. Let me 
quote it. ‘The Unelected Infant.” 5 
An unelected infant sighed out its little breath, 
And wandered through the darkness, along the shores of 
Death, 
‘Until the gates of heaven, agleam with pearl, it spied, 
And ran to them and clung there and would not be 
denied, 
Though still from earth rose mutterings—‘‘You cannot 
enter in; 
Depart unto Gehenna, you child of wrath and sin!” 


At last the gates were opened; a man with features mild 

Stooped down and raised the weeping and unelected 
child. 

Immortal light thrilled softly down avenues of bliss, 

As on the infant’s forehead the spirit placed a kiss. 

“Who are you, thus to hallow an unelected brow?” 

“Dear child, my name was Calvin, but I see things 
better now!”’ 


I cannot make any prophecies concerning the 
future of the Y. P. C. U. because prophecy is really not 
history. In the second place I would not dare to make 
any forecasts, for I know so little about the real con- 
dition of the young people’s organization at the present 
time. I have noted a tendency to revert to the older 
ways before 1889, simply forming local societies and 
groups and not continuing in the national body. I 
think I am standing on firm ground in regard to the 
past. The Y. P. C. U. arose out of a deep need, it 
freshened and vitalized not only the churches in our 
denomination but helped the young people in actual 
living, and in working together on social projects. 
The Church that cannot hold its young of course is 
doomed, and if at the present time our youth are losing 
interest in Universalism the fault (speaking as one of 
the older young people) may be with our technique 
and approach. With your background and your 
traditions, with the record of your services and work 
on the one hand and the appalling need, bewilderment 
and uncertainty on the other hand, there certainly is 
a great need for young people’s societies to carry the 
banner of liberalism on into the future. Find a new 
technique! 

There is one rather important event in the history 
of the Universalist Church which happened at the 
General Convention of 1899, namely, the adoption of 
the present creed of our Church. Personally, I believe 
this struggle and wrangling, discussion and debate, 
which lasted for nearly twenty-five years over the 
creed, has been greatly over-emphasized. At the 
present time we are not so very much interested in 
creeds. So independent has been the spirit of our 
Church that some organizations have repeated them 
and used them, and many others have not. I wonder, 
if I asked you to repeat word for word the historic 
Winchester Confession penned in 1803—how many of 
you would have the slightest idea of the points? Any- 
way soon after the Civil War the Winchester Con- 
fession (which I quoted in an earlier lecture) was set 
up as a standard of faith and fellowship. In order to 
become a Universalist one must subscribe to that 
creed. Such an order was flouted and finally eradi- 
cated. But for twen y-five years or more on every 


Convention floor there were arguments by the con- 
servatives upholding the creed of 1803—and on the 
other hand arguments for a new creed more clearly 
representing the spirit and temper of the new day. 
Let me quote an interesting comment made in The 
Universalist Record (December, 1889) on this matter of 
creeds. ‘This was ten years before the final adoption 
of our present creed: 


The General Convention spent another half day in 
futile attempts to adopt a new creed, and, worse than 
that, bequeathed the burden of an unfortunate legacy 
to the next session. Happily that will not be held until 
1891, and we shall have the advantage of two years of 
comparative silence, which is far more profitable than 
the discussion. As a liberal denomination, pretending 
to care less for statements and formula than for the 
spirit, we present an unseemly spectacle to the world, 
when from year to year, we spend nearly one-third of a 
three-days’ session in debating a creed. It is hoped that 
we are near the end of this profitless business, and that 
hereafter it will be left to the comparatively few who run 
our General Convention, and who seem never better 
pleased than when engaged in creedal manipulation. 
The rest of us have something more important to think 
about in our councils. 


The above might have been a minority view, but ten 
years later a creed was adopted on the floor of the Con- 
vention and hailed as a distinct advance. Let me 
quote the Five Principles. Possibly you are familiar 
with them. 


I—The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
II—The spiritual authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 
I]I—The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
IV—tThe certainty of just retribution for sin. 
V—tThe final harmony of all souls with God. 


The Universalist Leader of November 4, 1899, carries 
the story of the adoption of the new creed—the gen- 
eral rejoicing and the feeling that now we shall get 
down to business and make advances all along the line. 
As the editor said: 


The Convention is prophetic; it is the assurance 
that we are to meet the conditions of victory. Our 
scattered forces are united upon a broad platform where 
we can stand with self-respect and without friction. We 
have agreed upon our points of unity, and state them in 
chorus without a discordant voice. 


Thus ended years of wearisome debate, endless samples 
of creeds put forth, and time wasted in non-essentials. 
Whether the new creed really unified us and created 
more enthusiasm and driving purpose I am not in a 
position to say. 

The chief things to remember during this period 
from 1860 to 1900 are: (1) The attempts to reorganize, 
consolidate and standardize the Universalist Church. 
And this certainly was a period of institutional growth. 
(2) The organization and growth of the Y. P. C. U. 
(3) The allignment of our liberal faith with the doctrine 
of evolution and the new scientific discoveries. (4) 
The acceptance and use of the new Revised Version of 
the Bible, over which there was considerable debate. 
(5) The adoption of the new creed in 1899. Through- 
out this period you will find a considerable toning 
down of Orthodoxy. We were beginning to be respect- 
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able. The hard names hurled were padded a bit. 
The hard lean years seemed to be vanishing into the 
past. The cruder days of theological debate and 
argument, the aggressive fight for one’s faith, were 
receding into the past, and dreams of a greater, more 
powerful, organization appeared on the _ horizon. 
Theology was losing its grip and colorful interest: 
a new era was definitely dawning. The Rev. Abram 
Conklin sounded a note of warning as he looked into 
the future and saw the road ahead. (The Universalist 
Record, April, 1890.) 
Is not the church in danger of becoming a machine? 


It is a costly and powerful organization. It possesses 
splendid energies and commands magnificent forces; but 


’ 

there is some question whether it produces results at all 
commensurate with its power. It will be conceded that 
the most important questions are social questions. 
There are conditions and signs of danger. There are 
mutterings which seem to indicate that the civilization 
of the nineteenth century is built, like Pompeii, upon a 
voleano. Whether there be any real danger, there can 
be no doubt of the distress and suffering of large classes, 
and of the need of social readjustments. Upon this. 
topic the church is almost silent. For the work of reform: 
it is doing almost nothing. 


Theology was toppling and great social problems began 
to press to the forefront. Liberalism confronted a new 
era. Dr. Conklin was with the future. 


The Voice of God and the Voice of Man* 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


I would hear what God the Eternal will speak.— 
Psalm 85 : 8. 


USED to be more than suspicious toward that 
classic contrast between the Voice of God and the 
voice of man. And not without fairly substantial 

reason. 

Spokesmen for God necessarily derive their mes- 
sages from their own experience, reflections and in- 
sights, and so, in a strict sense, the Voice of God is 
always the voice of man. However, that isn’t the 
troublesome thing about it, unless one happens to be 
very literal-minded. The difficulty lies mainly in the 
fact that man’s experience and the wisdom derived 
from it may be so limited in scope and so adulterated 
in quality that it fails to mirror Creation’s Living Will 
in any significant degree. When it comes to dis- 
tinguishing the divine word from the human, there is 
frequently great confusion on account of the rich 
possibilities of both self-deception and outright char- 
latanry. 

Loud and voluble talkers sometimes hear their own 
voices reverberating back, and mistake this echo for 
the Voice of God. Sometimes our private desires, our 
personal prejudices, and the interests of our class or 
clique or clan, feign the manner of a “still small voice’”’ 
and sound to our own ears like the speech of universal 
sweetness and light. Hitler, in his toast to Mussolini 
the other day (September 27, 1937), said: ‘ We believe 
our po itical work (is) designed to assure peace, the 
development of European culture .... (and) gen- 
eral international understandings.” It is likely that 
Hitler really believes this, has convinced himself that 
this isso. Our special interests have a way of dressing 
themselves up to look like universal claims. Also, 
there are examples of sheer ventriloquism when the 
speaker merely pretends that his words come from a 
higher authority than his own pride and _ profit. 
Disraeli once remarked with regard to his political 
rival, Gladstone, who was noted for his platform 
piety: “I don’t object to his producing the ace of 
trumps from his sleeve, but I do object to his declara- 
tion that the Almighty put it there.’ When the 
prophet proclaims, “Thus saith the Lord,” did he really 


*Occasional sermon, New York State Universalist Conven- 
tion, Cortland, New York, October 6, 1937. 


hear the winds of the Eternal blowing through the 
branches above his head, or did some lobbyist step up 
and whisper in his ear? It is an open question. 

But what makes this matter especially bewilder- 
ing is the fact that God’s Word is seldom, if ever, 
heard and interpreted in pure form. Somewhere 
in the process the alloy of human limitation is prac- 
tically certain to creep in. For instance, the American 
Declaration of Independence has safely taken its place 
in history as a prophetic document embodying uni- 
versal truth. It contains within it the timeless cry of 
man for life and freedom: ‘We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are . . . . endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
This was a protest of the human spirit against tyranny; 
to that extent, it was the Voice of God. But this 
declaration was not without its element of selfishness, 
its touch of imperialism, its note of hypocrisy. Its 
wings were clipped by its adopters, its universal mes- 
sage qualified by rigid restrictions. When Jefferson 
wrote the document, he put into it this clause: “He 
(the King of Great Britain) has waged cruel war 
against human nature itself, violating its most sacred 
rights of life and liberty in the persons of a distant 
people, who never offended him, captivating and 
carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere. 
.... This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of 
infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian King of 
Great Britain, determined to keep open a market 
where men should be bought and sold ....” This 
clause never saw the light of day, never got out of 
conference. It was struck out because of opposition 
from slave-holding Americans, who intended to accept 
the doctrine of freedom only for themselves, and who 
were concerned about the tyranny of only the British 
King. It is the Voice of God, all right, that one hears 
in this document, but it has a very throaty sound. 

These considerations justify, I am sure, a reason- 
able amount of suspicion toward that classic concept 
of God’s Voice versus the voice of man. Yet I do not 
believe they render this concept unusable or invalid. 
They simply make us wiser about using it. Is it not 
true that this concept describes (or indicates) a very 
real and significant distinction? 

When Theodore Parker came out against the. 
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institution of slavery, when he advocated disobedience 
of the Fugitive Slave Law and participated in rebellious 
acts against that statute, he had the world against him. 
Slavery was recognized by the fundamental law of the 
land and protected by the police power of the state. 
It was not only defended by the political power of the 
South but also endorsed by the sentiment of solid 
citizens in the North. The South had for her political 
errand boy the favorite son of New Hampshire; it was 
Massachusetts’ greatest senator who fastened the 
fugitive slave law on the land, and when it was passed 
Boston greeted it with a salute of a hundred guns. 
Fifteen hundred Boston merchants volunteered to send 
Thomas Sims back to his Georgia master, and Faneuil 
Hall rocked with applause as Daniel Webster ex- 
pounded the doctrine that “the great object of govern- 
ment is the protection of property.’”’ The Church was 
for slavery. Old South and Brattle Street took for 
their text the “‘Southside View” (and no doubt there 
was much self-congratulation on their broad-minded- 
ness as they perceived that there were values in the 
institution of slavery that ought to be preserved); 
Andover found a way of reconciling ‘Conscience and 
the Constitution,’’ as they phrased it; and the Federal 
Street Church would not allow its minister, Dr. William 
Ellery Channing, to hold a funeral service for an 
abolitionist. Confronted by this great weight of law, 
tradition and public opinion, Parker had just one 
argument, and what that was is suggested by the title 
of one of his addresses, ‘“The Laws of God and the 
Statutes of Men.’”’ He invoked what he called the 
“Higher Law.” “TI know,” he said, “that men urge 
in argument that the Constitution of the United 
States is the supreme law of the land, and that sanc- 
tions slavery. There is no supreme law but that made 
by God; if our laws contradict that, the sooner they 
end or the sooner they are broken, why, the better. 
.... The law of God has eminent domain every- 
where . . . . When rulers have inverted their func- 
tion and enacted wickedness into a law which treads 
down the inalienable rights of man to such a degree 
as the Fugitive Slave Act, then I know no ruler but 
God. ... ”’ And Parker was right! 

Is it not true that the distinction between the 
Voice of Ged and the voice of man represents some- 
thing real, though that distinction is not easy to make 
and is open to all forms of self-deception and dema- 
goguery? Illustrations are legion. Take such men as 
Jesus and the Pharisees, or Amos the prophet and 
Amaziah the high priest, or Theodore Parker and 
Daniel Webster—the contrast may be more striking 
in some cases than in others, but these pairs of oppo- 
nents represent two vastly different qualities of hearing, 
symbolize two very distinct sorts of listening, portray 
lives submitted to two antithetical types of authority. 
One has his ear to the ground trying to catch the 
speech of the voters in order that he may mouth the 
right shibboleths; has his head bent forward for the 
first sound of the next bandwagon in order that he may 
jump uponit; is prepared to say “yes, yes,’’ when those 
in positions of power speak; kow-tows to precedent 
and convention; tips his hat to every word from vested 
interest; governs his life by the principle of expedience, 
and can be counted upon to whoop it up for the status 
cuo, no matter what the moral nature of the status 


quo may be, providing it is successfully holding to- 
gether. That man may occupy the chief seats in the 
synagogue and receive the applause of men, but he is 
a time-server and a rubber-stamp; like an onion, her 
has no inner core to him; his vest is full of sawdust; 
he has jumped on and off so many bandwagons that 
he has athlete’s foot; he is a prisoner of his own self- 
ishness; he has furthered nothing and lived for nothing 
beyond himself; he is completely a creature of tem- 
porariness, and when his day is done another empty 
barrel has been rolled aside. That man has listened 
only to the voice of the world and the speech of men. 

But there is another type of life. Sometimes a 
man is walking through the world, and he hears a 
Voice which is not a sound yet none the less a Voice; 
a Voice that is in the world but not of it, speaking its 
message in terms of a given time but is the Eternal 
breaking into time. This thing, which is not a thing, 
cannot be described—it has to be suggested. It is like 
the vision of the mad poet who saw an angel leaning 
out of the sun, calling for more glory, more glory on the 
earth. Or it is like the cry of the Spirit of Life itself 
calling for more freedom for its sons. 

When a man hears that Voice for the first time he 
is filled with trouble, for the noise of the world breaks 
in to make its bid for his loyalty. A civil war is started. 
“Ye great gods of Propriety, Precedence and Pru- 
dence! What will happen to all these apple-carts? 
What about my holdings in Poison Gas, Incorporated? 
What will be the effect of infuriating our philanthro- 
pists? What will happen to our standards of decency, 
our principles of law and order, our familiar landmarks 
and standards? Won’t this involve the chopping down 
of our most sacred totem poles, and result in anarchy 
and godlessness?”’ This is the roar that has been 
raised every time the Life Spirit has cried out for more 
freedom for its sons. When imprisonment for debt 
was about to be abolished, when the franchise was 
extended, when the right of free and equal elementary 
education was being established, when slavery was 
having its institutional status removed—every step in 
mankind’s enhancement has been resisted by the 
voice of vested interest and tradition as an attack 
upon law and order, as threatening to engulf the stan- 
dards of decency, as removing the fit from their proper 
places, as pulling down the temples where our treas- 
ures are stored. This is the voice of men and of the 
world, asking that their little apple-carts be treated 
like Arks of the Covenant; the voice of temporariness 
asking to be regarded as the Permanent; the voice of 
expedience drumming on its chest and calling itself a 
Cosmic Principle; the voice of the status quo claiming 
that whatever-is should be preserved forever. 

But that other Voice, which men can hear if they 
but listen, and which they may ignore but had better 
not- that other Voice is so infinitely different in com- 
parison that it sounds like the speech of all hardness 
and recklessness, though it is really filled with the 
quintessence of sweetness and carries the only mes-. 
sage of hope. “Let my children,” it says, ‘“‘have more 
abundant life, let there be more glory on the earth!” 
Never mind about the splendors of an imperial state, - 
like Rome, for instance; or about the cultural achieve- 
ments of a social system, such as feudalism. Such 
things have their time and serve their purpose. I am 
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the Creator, I am the Eternal, I am the ery of Life, 
which builds up systems and institutions, uges them 
to their limits, and then destroys them in order that 
my Spirit may break through more fully into the world. 
Just look at the ruins I have made through ten 
thousand years of history. I am not squeamish about 
your institutions when they have ceased to serve as 
instruments of liberation and have become strait- 
jackets. I want my people freed from the burdens 
that bend them down, that fill them with fear and 
make them enemies one against another.” 

Sometimes a man listens to such a voice, and it 
causes a new orientation to take place in his life; puts 
a different foundation under his thinking and willing 
and striving; fills his days with meaning, purpose and 
vision; ties him to that which is Eternal; injects a 
creative element into his living. The man who heeds 
that Voice sees and thinks in an exactly opposite 
manner from the man who heeds the voice of the world. 
He thinks in creative terms. Let us imagine a concrete 
example. The man who listens to the voice of the 
world looks at the shoe industry, and the question that 
comes to his mind is: How can this industry be run so 
as to make a profit? The man who thinks creatively 
looks at the bare feet of mankind, and asks: How can 
we arrange it so that these people may be shod? Or, 
let us fancy that the two men look at the foreign policy 
of their nation. One says: How many battleships had 
we better build in order to keep up that great tradition 
of bluster that old President Windrip once announced 
- to the world as our national policy?. How many air- 
plane carriers and submarines should we have in order 
to win the fight that is going to break out over that 
question of the Octopus Oil Company’s monopoly in 
Klopstokia? The other man asks: What can we do to 
achieve the aim of world peace and international 
harmony? The former is mechanical, the latter 
creative. The first is working to block the coming of 
the Kingdom, the second tries to further it. 

It seems to me that we have here a criterion for 
distinguishing the religious man from the non-religious, 


Hymns of 


HE new hymn book and accompanying services 
will be ready on October 15, and our churches 
and ministers may be interested in the follow- 

ing information about them. 

They are the product of the two Commissions on 
Hymns and Services, representing the Unitarian and 
the Universalist churches, working in co-operation 
over a number of years to prepare materials for wor- 
ship which both groups of churches could use with 
satisfaction. The Commissions have also had in mind 
the needs of community churches and other groups not 
affiliated with either the Unitarian or the Universalist 
denominations, but seeking a book of progressive out- 
look and high standards. Because this larger use has 
been held in view no denominational labels appear in 
the titles, which were selected after much thought and 
discussion. The hymn book is called ‘““Hymns of the 
Spirit,’”’ a title used nearly seventy-five years ago by 
Samuel Johnson and Samuel Longfellow for their sec- 
ond hymn book. The revival of that honored title 


for distinguishing those who are really religious from 
those who merely pretend to be religious. “I would 
hear what God the Eternal will speak.’’ What sort of 
a response do you make to that statement? Do you 
make a genuine response, and with an attitude of 
suppliant, prayerful, honest searching strive to align 
your life with Creation’s Spirit moving toward the 
Reign of God? Or, do you make a formal response to 
it, bringing all your vested interests, worldly concerns 
and parochial values into religion with a demand that 
they be blessed by the church? “I would hear what 
God the Eternal will speak.’ Is that your honest 
prayer and genuine endeavor? Or isn’t it? Are you 
a suppliant before God, or a lobbyist? 

While these questions are never out of order, it 
appears to us creatures of time that they are especially 
pertinent at this moment. We are living in a period 
of judgment in history when the social systems and the 
institutional practices of men are being weighed in the 
balance, a period in which our choices deal with the 
question of destiny to an extraordinary degree. In 
this respect, at least, it is a period like unto the six- 
teenth century when the medieval system cracked and 
gave way to the modern. One of the great questions 
today is that of who is going to serve the creative 
forces and who the decadent. How is our church going 
to line up, if it isn’t already aligned? Is it going to 
serve God or the world? 

Back in the sixteenth century the church took 
its stand with the dying feudal order, and the moral 
leadership of modern times passed largely into secular 
hands. What group will bear the torch next? There 
is no longer any doubt about the Roman Catholic 
Church. It has taken its stand with the forces of re- 
pression; it has sold out to that decadent human 
stubbornness which ever seeks to freeze and petrify 
the processes of history and so frustrate the creative 
will of God. Its position on Ethiopia and Spain has 
proved that. Where are we going to stand? “I would 
hear what God the Eternal will speak.’’ Shall that 
prayer express our will? 


the Spirit 


seemed permissible in view of its appropriateness, 
since the earlier book has long since disappeared from 
common knowledge. The services are entitled ‘‘Ser- 
vices of Religion, for Use in the Free Churches of 
America.” 

The hymns and services will be obtainable either 
bound together or separately. Thanks to two gifts 
towards the cost of the book,—a very generous one of 
$5,000 by the late Morton D. Hull, Esq., of Chicago, 
and one of $600 from another source,_-The Beacon 
Press is able to put the hymns and services, bound to- 
gether, on the market at a price of $1.25 each, and the 
hymn book alone at $1.15 a copy. In view of the 
high quality of the book, both as to content and for- 
mat, our churches are getting a very good bargain at 
this price, and may well be deeply grateful to those 
who have made it possible. 

The hymn book contains 525 hymns and 374 
tunes, besides an adequate selection of doxologies, 
responses, offertory chants, canticles, etc., with their 
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appropriate musical settings. The book is based 
upon the “New Hymn and Tune Book” of 1914, 
and upon ‘Church Harmonies” and “Hymns of the 
Church,” the two books in current use in the Uni- 
versalist churches. None of these three books now 
represents the best modern standards as regards either 
words or music. For example, the ‘Hymn and Tune 
Book,” though an excellent collection so far as the 
hymns were concerned, was not as forward-looking as 
it should have been as regards the tunes, even at the 
time of publication. It represented, in fact, the best 
musical standards of about 1900. There has been an 
immense, indeed a revolutionary, advance in church 
music since that time, which is reflected in the music 
of the new book. 

The first step on the part of both Commissions, 
some years ago, was to invite ministers and organists 
in the two groups of churches to send lists of the 
hymns and tunes in the books in current use which 
they would like retained, and separate lists of other 
hymns and tunes which they would like to see in- 
cluded in the new collection. The replies were tabu- 
lated and gave the Commissions a good view of the 
actual practice of our churches in the use of hymns and 
tunes. It may be remarked that every single hymn in 
the “Hymn and Tune Book,” and all but one or two 
tunes, received at least one vote. No hymn or tune 
which received an agreed upon minimum number of 
votes has been omitted from the new book, even in 
the cases in which the members of the two Commis- 
sions would have preferred to drop them. In other 
words, the Commissions have sought to retain all the 
old hymns and tunes which appear to have any con- 
siderable current use in our churches. The new 
hymns which have been added emphasize, for the 
most part, the ethical note, the social application of 
religion, and the modern interpretation of religion in 
the life of the world. The editors would gladly have 
included a still greater number of hymns of this type 
had they been available, but the new book has, at 
least, a greater number of such hymns than any other 
collection known to them. 

In the new book each hymn has been set to its 
own tune, and one, two or three stanzas have been 
interlined to facilitate singing. This has involved an 
increase in the number of tunes, especially as many 
alternative tunes have been provided. The policy of 
the editors has been to find for each hymn the tune 
which most perfectly expresses the sentiment of the 
words. In many cases, of course, the association of 
words and music is one long familiar. In others, 
where the familiar tune was an inferior one, it has 
been left as the second choice, and a better tune 
has been provided as the first choice. All the older 
and well-known tunes of good quality have been 
retained, as well as some less satisfactory ones en- 
deared by sentimental associations. The editors have 
a'so sought to avail themselves of the great num- 
ber of fine tunes—some of them magnificent—which 
have come into more or less general use in the past 
thirty years. A few of them are of recent composition; 
more are revivals of half-forgotten church melodies, 
or have been drawn from sources not hitherto avail- 
able. Thus the hymn book of the Hungarian Uni- 
tarians has provided three noble tunes not hereto- 
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fore known in America, and Iceland, Finland, and 
Italy have each furnished tunes new to us though 
long familiar in those lands. Probably no hymn book 
has ever been printed in this country with so large and 
so catholic a selection of tunes of high quality. It 
may take time, patience, and practice for our congre- 
gations to appreciate the tunes unfamiliar to them, 
but the book offers them an unrivaled opportunity for 
a great advance in church music. 

The ‘Services of Religion’ are intended to be placed 
in the hands of the people, for their active participa- 
tion in worship. They follow, for the most part, a 
common pattern, but are very varied in content, and, 
like the hymns, seek to express the faith of the for- 
ward-looking modern man, and to emphasize the 
social application of religion. Taken with the ‘‘Ser- 
vices for Special Occasions,” or ‘‘Minister’s Hand- 
book,” which will appear as a separate volume a little 
later, they offer our churches a far richer and more 
varied body of materials for worship than has hith- 
erto been available, intended to meet all the diverse 
points of view and varieties of practice in the two fel- 
lowships. The ‘‘Minister’s Handbook” will contain 
“Recommendations” as to the conduct of the various 
services. Both “Hymns of the Spirit” and “Ser- 
vices of Religion” are very fully indexed. 

The members of the two Commissions, whose 
work is concluded with the publication of these books, 
present them with the hope that they may greatly in- 
crease the beauty, dignity, and sincerity of our 
common worship. 


* * * 


THE NEW HYMN BOOK 


In announcing the publication of a new hymn book, 
“Hymns of the Spirit,’”” The Beacon Press, Publishers, of Boston, 
Mass., calls attention to some interesting and unusual facts in the 
business of music typography. 

The way matters shape up now, the present generation of 
music compositors looks as if it would be the last. Thirty years 
ago the largest concern in the business, F. H. Gilson and Com- 
pany, Boston, employed thirty music compositors. Now they 
have all they can do to keep a scant seven on the payroll; and 
there are not thirty music compositors to be found in the whole 
country. In fact there are only six firms in the United States 
which handle music typography. Meanwhile, the general decline 
in this specialized field has kept new men from seeking to gain 
entry and master the craft—which raises the question: when the 
old order dies, who will take its place? 

Foremost among reasons for the falling off in music typog- 
raphy is explained by the fundamental economic law of supply 
and demand. People nowadays do not go in for mass singing the 
way they used to, nor do they try to make harmony round the 
family piano as they formerly did. Instead they turn on the 
radio, and if they feel like singing at all they let go along with the 
crooning voice on the air. 

As for the publisher, his stand is that while music books are 
highly expensive to get out they must be sold for a low price and 
profits have to be figured on a very small margin. Naturally in 
view of the present deflated demand, he edges away from ineur- 
ring a risk which, with the passing years, has come to look more’ 
and more like an unreasonable gamble. 

As far as The Beacon Press is concerned, they feel that the 
quality of ‘Hymns of the Spirit” justifies the risk of publication. 
The book contains more than five hundred hymns, the greatest 
number ever published, and it is the most completely indexed 
hymn book yet offered for sale. 
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YOUR CHURCH IN ACTION 


A Picture Story of Our General Sunday School Association Workers 
and Some of the Schools They Serve 


Today’s Workers Are True to the Vision of Yesterday’s Pioneers 


HESE pictures of some of the work of our 
General Sunday School Association, and 
some of the church schools which the asso- 

ciation serves, are especially interesting today 
when Universalist church school workers are 
convening in Chicago for their national con- 
vention. Veterans in our ranks will recall 
two other meetings of Universalist church 
school workers in Chicago a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. At the first meeting in July, 1912, 
an unsuccessful attempt to organize a depart- 
ment of religious education was made. One 
lone layman, Marshall A. Brown of New Madi- 
son, Ohio, moved the organization of a Sunday 
School Association, and his one lone vote only 
was cast in favor of the motion. Our people 
were interested in religious education, but they 
did not then see the wisdom of organizing to 
promote it. Undismayed, the friends of an 
organized program met again at Utica in July, 
1913. It was the occasion of the national 
Young People’s Christian Union convention. 
At this Utica meeting Judge Brayton A. Field of 
Watertown, New York, moved the organization 
of an association, and the motion was unani- 
mously passed. Marshall Brown was present to 
see the triumph of his cause. How this change 
was wrought none can say. Some light, how- 
ever, is thrown on the action of the Utica meet- 
ing by the General Sunday School Association 
historian, Dr. George E. Huntley. Dr. Huntley 
says, “The majority of those history makers 
were quite youthful.”” Thus our Sunday School 
Association is almost the child of the Young 
People’s Christian Union. Its friends, however, 
were of all ages. Certainly the new organiza- 
tion needed all its friends. For at the Chicago 
General Convention of October, 1913, the new 
organization faced powerful opposition. Had 
it not been for the tact and persistence of Judge 
_ Field, and the understanding and stout support 
of Mr. Joseph L. Sweet, the General Sunday 


School Association would not have been ap- 
proved and started on its useful career then. 

One cannot pass on without recalling some of 
the other pioneers who made possible our pre3- 
ent General Sunday School Association. Among 
them were such ministers as John Coleman 
Adams, Carl Henry, Francis Gibbs, George E. 
Huntley, the first president, and his beloved 
successor, A. GertrudeEarle. Besides Mr. Brown, 
Judge Field, and Mr. Sweet, laymen like Melvin 
S. Nash, manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, C. Neal Barney, Belle C. Davis and 
John I. Zoller helped mightily in the early 
struggles of the association. 

Certainly one cannot look at the pictures on 
the following pages without being convinced 
that the General Sunday School workers of 
today are carrying on with the same ardent 
energy and the same fine vision that moved their 
spiritual forbears. Teacher training institutes 
like the one pictured are planned and carried 
out by our association. (We would publish 
pictures of other institutes if we had them.) 

As our people come to see the wisdom of giv- 
ing these splendid workers the financial support 
which they deserve, more of this much needed 
leadership training can and will be done. 
Greater support of the General Sunday School 
Association also will mean more active field 
work among our schools. More field work 
means more help for teachers in local schools. 
At present the need is greater than the capacity 
of an already overworked but tireless and most 
loyal staff of professional workers. 

Only one in daily contact with our Head- 
quarters group can know the invaluable work 
being done by the General Sunday School 
Association. As one such close observer I say 
to Universalists in Chicago in 1937, GIVE 
YOUR GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION ADEQUATE SUPPORT. 

Emerson Hugh Lalone. 
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URING the afternoon recreation 

period many students of the G. S. 
S. A. Ferry Beach Religious Education 
Institute may be found reading in the 
library. 
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In the City 


HE FIRST PARISH 
in Malden, Mass., holds 
Junior Church. 


and 


In the Country 


URNER CENTER, Maine, goes right 
out after its widely scattered children. 
Here is one of the church school buses. 


Out of Doors 


ED HILL, our oldest church 

in North Carolina, solves the 

problem of class rooms by taking 
the classes out of doors. 


Indoors 


HE Malden church school 
kindergarten group. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Theme for the Month—The Church at Work 
Marion L. Ulmer 


THEME FOR WEEK—THE CHURCH FACING NEW 


FRONTIERS IN THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Monday, October 18 
The Church and Freedom 


A heart filled with desires knows nothing of liberty. (St. 
John of the Cross.) 

The quest of freedom is one which has ever led men across 
frontiers to unknown lands, into battle and persecution and 
death. Economic, political and civic freedom have been ham- 
pered by intolerance, prejudice, tyranny, poverty, weakness and 
superstition. The enemies of spiritual freedom have been fear, 
envy, hatred, tradition, heredity and environment. Men de- 
prived of every outward freedom have, nevertheless, known true 
inner freedom. What, then, is freedom, and how do men attain 
it? 

Jay T. Stocking says: ‘‘Man was born to serve and he knows 
it. Man must have a master.” 

If this is true, our only way to complete freedom lies in 
religion. Like a wheel with a hub constantly changing its posi- 
tion, is the typical selfish life. Like a wheel with its hub off- 
center, is the fanatical life. But like a wheel with its hub per- 
fectly centered, is the God-centered life, which alone brings true 
inner freedom. 


Read John 8 : 81-82. 


Prayer: O God, help us so to know Thee that we may truly 
love Thee, and so to love Thee that we may truly serve Thee, 
whose service is perfect freedom. Amen. 

(Gelasian Sacramentary.) 


Tuesday, October 19 
The Church and Civil Liberty 


We do not live in a country where civil liberties are pro- 
tected. Minority groups, both racial and political, labor 
groups, the unemployed, pacifists—all these have within a period 
of months in these United States experienced the denial of free- 
dom of speech, press, assemblage, or other privileges guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights. 

Frequently, a well-meaning majority deems it wise to keep 
such groups suppressed. Unfortunately for the church whose 
founder taught the sanctity of human personality, this majority 
is sometimes an un-Christian group of church people, who en- 
force outward calm while seeds of fascism breed. 

The church will do well, in the matter of civil liberties, to 
follow the example of Gamaliel, that wise teacher of the Jews, 
who counseled those persecuting the early Christians: ‘‘If this 
work be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it.” 

Do you dare accept truth, whatever its source? 

Read Acts 5 : 83-40 and John 8 : 32. 

Prayer: O Spirit of Truth, lead us out of the bondage of 


fear, into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. Amen. 
(From ‘Acts of Devotion.’’) 


Wednesday, October 20 
The Church and Religious Liberty 


All men may walk as their consciences persuade, every one in 
the name of his God. (Roger Williams.) 

The story of religious intolerance is as old as the story of 
religion. To tell it fully, one must take account of virtually all 
the world’s religions. To bring it up to date, one must add the 
latest tragic chapter which is being written today. 

That men and women may hold such religious beliefs as they 
wish today in so many parts of the world, is the heritage bought 
at a high price by reformers and visionaries through the years. 


Savonarola, Luther, Huss, William Penn, Roger Williams and 
countless others, down the long corridor of the ages, marched 
ahead into persecution and danger, that men might be free to 
worship as they pleased. 

Not till we lend our support to every effort to extend this 
liberty to all people—not till we remove from our own minds the 
last shred of prejudice for those of other faiths—can their dream 
of true religious liberty find fruition. 

Read John 4 : 19-24. 

Prayer: Father of all men, grant us not only tolerance for 
those who are different from ourselves, but a growing understand- 
ing of them and an appreciation of their ways of life. Amen. 


Thursday, October 21 
The Church and Poverty 
In haunts of wretchedness and need, 
On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths where hide the lures of greed, 
We catch the vision of Thy tears. 
Frank Mason North. 


We live in a society which can display positive genius of 
organization. Yet we permit large numbers of our people to live 
in degrading and horrible poverty. Along the frontier of social 
living, we find persons broken and baffled because they are denied 
a chance to live life to the full. 

As individuals, we are kind; collectively, we are exceedingly 
callous. We ought to be able to find a decent solution in this 
civilization where economists tell us there is enough for all. 

Few things are clearer in the teachings of Jesus than that it 
is the will of God that life shall be made rich. If it is His wili 
that life shall not be impoverished, but enriched, then it is the 
task of His church to find the way out of poverty into abundant 
living. Religion and economics must join hands to find the way. 

Read John 10 : 10. 

Prayer: God of the abundant life, show us the way to the 
fulfillment of Thy dreams for the world. Make us realize that 
Thou dost work through the generous hands and willing feet of 
men and women, to accomplish Thy good purpose for all men. 
Amen. : 


Friday, October 22 
The Church and Industry 

All true work is religion. (Carlyle.) 

Can you agree with Carlyle, when you realize conditions 
under which some people work? It takes a mind of fertile imagi- 
nation to find much religion in crowded, ill-ventilated factories, in 
sweat-shops draining the health from fragile bodies, in the grind- 
ing poverty of the tenant farmer, the share-cropper and the 
migrant. 

The church has too long disregarded the valiant struggle of 
the few to lift their fellows above such evils. Today, every 
church accepts the validity of the Social Creed. How many 
individuals in those churches care about translating it into life? 

Is your church bearing its share in the community to help 
youth secure guidance in choosing a vocation? Is your church 
aligning itself with organizations working for industrial justice? 

The Christian ideal is a world where all persons may have 
adequate opportunity for health, education, recreation, the 
chance to do a share of the world’s work, economic security, the 
opportunity for spiritual development. What are you doing to 
help reach that goal? 

Read John 13 : 34-85. 

Prayer: God of all goodness, show us our part in the building 
of a world where all men may find life’s riches of body and mind 
and spirit. Amen. 


EE ——— 
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Saturday, October 23 
The Church and Democracy 


We are members one of another. (Ephesians 4 : 25.) 

Democracy is not necessarily the only Christian form of 
government. But it is the form of government in which it is most 
necessary for all men to be persons of integrity and goodness and 
intelligence. Because it is the form of government in which the 
supreme power is retained by the people and exercised by their 
representatives, it is necessary that the people shall be inbued 
with the conviction that each individual has a value for himself 
and for the whole, because he is a part of a larger spiritual world. 

In our day, the democratic principle is fighting for its life. 
It is not inappropriate for the church to feel that it must advance 
along thefrontier of education for citizenship; that it has a pecui- 
jar task to do in preparing its youth for intelligent, ethical par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the nation. 

Read 1 Corinthians 12 : 14-26. 


Prayer: O Lord, God of our Fathers, strengthen, we beseech 
Thee, our corporate hold on righteousness; make us equal to our 
high trust, reverent in the use of freedom, just in the exercise of 
power, unfaltering in the protection of weakness. May wisdom 
be the glory of our times and mutual! confidence the joy of our 
nation. Amen. 

(From ‘‘Acts of Devotion.’’) 


Sunday, October 24 
The Church and Citizenship 


Nationality is sacred to me because I see in it the instrument 
of labor of the good and progress of mankind. (Mazzini.) 

It is easy to forget that Schweitzer is German, Kagawa 
Japanese, that Stanley Jones and Jane Addams claim the United 
States as their country. Such great souls are world-citizens. 
But besides attaining to such a stature, they are also counted 
good citizens of their own nation. 

The church faces a great need—training men and women for 
Christian citizenship. Law-observance is important. Law- 
improvement is essential. Law enforcement is important; build- 
ing character which will make law-breaking less frequent is the 
task of institutions of religion. The exercise of the franchise is a 
patriotic duty, but a study of issues involved and a careful choice 
of candidates—even, for some churchmen, the willingness them- 
selves to be candidates!—is our Christian duty. 

No longer do Christians think themselves not ‘‘of’’ the 
world. Some have yet to realize that we have a patriotic duty 
as Christians to make our nation a better place in which to live, 
through the exercise of our privileges as citizens. 


Read Revelation 21 : 1-4. 


Prayer: Grant, our Father, that we may build here a nation 
of righteous men and women, wise, brave, and patient, as we 
work out together the pattern of Thy new world which is to be. 


Amen. 
* * * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer 


HE Vermont and Quebee Convention met at Montpelier, 
October 2 to 4, inclusively. The Convention was organized 
here, January 16-17, 1833, when Rev. John E. Palmer, Barre, was 
president, and Rev. John M. Austin secretary. The regular 
session of the year was in Bethel the following August. The con- 
vention met again at Montpelier, August 25-27, 1863, when the 
new home missionary plan was advanced and the missionary 
board elected. Fora time there was an independent Home Mis- 
sionary Society, but it was later found wiser to have the conven- 
tion itself do the missionizing. There was no Universalist or 
Unitarian Society in town in 1833 or 1868, and the meetings were 
held in the vestry of the Congregational church. 

The third annual session of the convention to be held here 
was that of 1937, when the Church of the Messiah, Unitarian, 
was the most cordial and efficient host and, largely because of the 
effective work of its minister, Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, and his 


1 
committees, there was another large attendance, about 2765. 
Mrs. Gerald R. Foster was chairman of the reservations com- 
mittee. ; 

The Church School Association was welcomed Saturday 
morning by Arthur I. Martin, superintendent of the Montpelier 
school, and the president’s response was given by Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst of Rutland. The business was largely that of con- 
sideration of the proposed new constitution, which was approved, 
with some changes. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, Springfield; vice-president, 
Arthur I. Martin, Montpelier; executive secretary, Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst, Rutland; treasurer, Mrs. Elva Walker, North Mont- 
pelier. The new constitution provides for a cabinet of six and it 
was voted that the officers named should select the cabinet for 
the ensuing year. The address was by Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Boston, Mass., secretary of the Religious Education Department 
of the American Unitarian Association, who brought literature 
from the Beacon Press and also referred a number of times to the 
aims and ways of the Universalist General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. His subject was ‘‘Making Religious Education More 
Effective,’ and he was most enlightening and helpful. There 
was a good round table discussion. 

Representatives from the Y. P. C. U., the Y. P. R. U., and 
other young people’s societies gathered in the afternoon and eve- 
ning for another varied and worth-while program. Rev. Dayton 
T. Yoder was toastmaster at the banquet. Miss Wilma Jackman 
gave the welcome speech. The election of officers was as follows: 
President, Miss Ida E. Metz, B.A., Burlington; vice-president, 
Carroll L. Coburn, B.S., East Montpelier; secretary-treasurer,. 
Arthur B. Whitney, Brattleboro. It was voted that a delegate be 
selected to attend, and that some one of the officers attend, the 
meeting of the Vermont Youth Council. The address of the 
occasion was by Ernest W. Kuebler, an experienced youth leader, 
who spoke on “‘High Roads for Adventuresome Youth.” The 
leaders in the social period were Emerson Lang, Danville, Mrs. 
Marjorie Johnson, Plainfield, Rev. L. G. Williams and Rev. D. T. 
Yoder. Arthur I. Martin, of the Montpelier high school faculty, 
entertained with feats of magic. The evening closed with a de- 
votional service in charge of Rev. William J. Metz, Morrisville. 

Delegates were interested to visit the new junior church in 
charge of Rev. D. T. Yoder. 

Mr. Yoder was in charge of the Sunday morning church 
service and the organist was Prof. Ernest F. Jores. The singing 
was by the chapel choir of Goddard Junior College. The occa- 
sional sermon of the convention was by Dr. George F.. Patterson, 
Boston, Mass., vice-president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, whose subject was ‘‘What Has Liberalism to Offer the 
World Today?” The churches at Barre, Chester, Concord, 
Morrisville, Rutland and Springfield closed for the day, in re- 
sponse to the Convention request, and this brought additional 
attendance. 

The Ministers’ Association met in the church parlor, early 
Sunday afternoon, the president, Rev. Skillman E. Myers, 
Burlington, in charge. Rev. Walter Raymond Blackmer, minister 
of the Congregational-Universalist Federation at Richmond, and 
the first Congregational minister to apply for and receive the 
affiliated fellowship arranged by the two denominations in this 
field, was introduced and spoke briefly. Mr. Blackmer em- 
phasized that there was a place for liberalism and also for de- 
nominations. The address of the occasion was by Dr. Harry L. 
Canfield, Woodstock, on “‘Human Phases of the Liberal Min- 
ister’s Responsibility.’”’ The address was a vital and stirring one 
and the discussion was lively. All felt that this period was most 
worth while. At the same time the Ministers’ Wives and Others 
gathered as guests of Mrs. Dorothy B. Yoder at the manse, with 
Mrs. Minerva L. Metz as chairman, who gave a paper on ‘‘The 
Place of the Minister’s Wife.’”’ Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield, 
Woodstock, gave spoke on “‘Experiences of a Minister’s Wife.” 

Later in the afternoon there was the outstandingly interesting 
pilgrimage service at the Quaker Burying Ground, East Mont- 
pelier. It was a memorial to Clark Stevens, minister, and other 
leaders of that society of Friends, nearly all of whom were Hick- 
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site or Liberal Friends when that movement began in 1827. Dr. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer was in charge. He noted that 
though the Quakers may be small in numbers, there is no religious 
body doing a more important service today for understanding, 
neighborliness and friendliness. The meeting opened with silent 
prayer. Dorman B. E. Kent, Montpelier, historian, former clerk 
of the Church of the Messiah, and descendant of several of these 
local Quakers, gave the historical address. Rowland T. Robin- 
son, town clerk of Ferrisburg, proprietor of Rokeby, shrine of 
Liberal Quakerism, spoke informally and brought pictures of Rev. 
and Mrs. Clark Stevens (parents of his mother), a drawing made 
by his artist-poet father, Rowland Evans Robinson, of the old 
meeting-house, first religious edifice in Washington County and 
probably first in northeastern Vermont, erected 1791, and other 
views. Rev. Walter J. Coates, S. T. B., Convention trustee, 
spoke on the significance of the settlement here by these remark- 
able people and on the lessons for liberty, justice, peace and 
brotherhood. Dr. W. R. Harkness, Montpelier, spoke briefly. 
Rey. F. H. Miller led in Lord’s Prayer and gave the benediction. 

The Sunday evening devotional service was in charge of 
Rev. W. J. Metz. Rev. Eugene L. Conklin, Derby Line, spoke on 
the Gunn Ministerial Pension Fund, and the annual offering for 
this cause followed. The addresses of welcome were as follows: 
to the city, by William H. Dyer, mayor; and to the church, by 
Harold F. French, moderator of the Church of the Messiah. 
The response was by the Convention president, Dr. Royce S. 
Pitkin, president of Goddard Junior College. The mass meeting 
forum by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, Dean of Tufts College School 
of Religion, was a ringing presentation of manifold liberal idealism 
which gripped his hearers and will be long remembered for its 
vitality and light. As usual, Dean Skinner was most happy in 
the question period which followed. 

The attendance at the Women’s Missionary Association and 
Alliance meeting, Monday morning, was by far the largest in any 
year of that body. The welcome address was by Mrs. Leo C. 
Clerici, Montpelier, president of the Women’s Alliance of the 
Church of the Messiah. Mrs. Emma H. Pennoyer, vice-president, 
responded and gave the annual address. Mrs. Minerva L. Metz 
was elected president, Mrs. Pennoyer first vice-president, Mrs. 
Elliot Backup, Burlington, second vice-president, Mrs. Nina 
Larkin Fuller, Rutland, secretary, Mrs. Edith W. Richardson, 
Barre, treasurer, Mrs. James G. Pirie, Barre, auditor, Mrs. 
Flora Thomson, Rutland, Mrs. E. L. Conklin, Mrs. Donald B. 
F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, and Mrs. Leo C. Clerici, executive board. 
Lady Grenfell, of Labrador, London and Charlotte, Vt., was 
the speaker of the occasion. Her subject was ‘‘Labrador and 
Newfoundland, Our Next Door Neighbors.’”’ Lady Grenfell 
spoke most interestingly of the very important Labrador mission 
work which Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell and she have done in British 
North America. Greetings were sent to Mrs. Bertha B. Stratton, 
Rutland, retiring president, who was prevented by sickness from 
attendance and to Mrs. Alice J. Allen, Waterloo, Que., former 
president. 

The one hundred and fourth annual business session of the 
parent body, the Vermont and Quebee Convention, was opened 
in the afternoon, after a devotional service in charge of Rev. 
George Hallam Lewis of Concord. The reports of the secretary, 
the superintendent, the treasurer, the executive board and the 
fellowship committee were accepted. It was voted—to change 
the name of the Convention so that it read “‘The Vermont and 
Quebec Universalist Unitarian Convention,’’ and that the execu- 
tive committee seek an amendment to the state charter to that 
end; that a committee be appointed to prepare amendments to 
the constitution to conform to the change of name and as other- 
wise desirable; that reports and resolutions be in hands of com- 
mittee before the Convention. These votes were recommended 
by the business committee, as reported by the chairman, Rev. 
F. H. Miller. Rev. W. J. Metz reported for visitors to Goddard 
Junior College and Seminary. Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, chairman, 
reported for the committee on resolutions. Thanks for hospitality 
were voted to the Montpelier parish for hospitality, all standing. 


A vote of co-operation was given to the Leader in the campaign 
for a larger subscription. It was also voted that visitors to God- 
dard Junior College make contacts with activities and that min- 
isters present the advantages of its liberal education to the young 
women; that an appropriation be made to send the Superin- 
tendent to the General Convention in Chicago; that greetings be 
sent to the former president Henry C. Farrar and former treas- 
urer, Rollin L. Richmond, both of Rutland, who are recovering 
from operations. 

The officers elected were as follows: Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, 
Barre, president, Hon. Alfred H. Heininger, Burlington, vice- 
president, Rey. Charles Huntington Pennoyer, secretary, George 
A. Perry, Springfield, treasurer, William C. Jewett, Bellows Falls, 
trustee. The Fellowship Committee was chosen as follows: Rev. 
Thomas W. Horsfield, St. Johnsbury, chairman, Rey. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, Rutland, William 
A. Kincaid, Montpelier, Percy E. Heald, Chester. Visitors to 
Goddard Junior College: Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cola J. Cleveland, Rutland, Rev. Robert Lewis Weis, North 
Hatley, Que., Rev. William J. Metz, Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller. 
The committee on nominations consisted of Rev. D. T. Yoder, 
chairman, Miss Martha A. Jenness, St. Johnsbury, and Mrs. 
Flora Thomson, Rutland. The invitation to meet at Bellows 
Falls in 19388 was accepted. Copies of the Leader, sent by Rev. 
E. H. Lalone, were distributed. There were six officers present, 
fourteen ministers (not including three among the officers, two 
visiting ministers), eighty-eight parish delegates and three Con- 
vention Church unit delegates, making a total of delegates to the 
parent body of one hundred and ten, but not all of these attended 
the final session. The meetings closed with the short service of 
Rededication of Religious Liberals, led by Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams, Barre. 

The Superintendent’s report emphasized the justice and 
wisdom of bringing the liberals of other names into more active 
fellowship, especially those who are so truly our spiritual kindred, 
and among these he noted the Liberal Friends. 

Parishes paying their quotas included: Barnard, Barre, 
Bellows Falls, Brattleboro, Burlington, Cavendish, Chester, Con- 
cord, East Calais, Felchville, Hartland Four Corners, Jackson- 
ville, Lyndonville, Montpelier, Northfield, North Hatley, Que., 
North Montpelier, Richmond, Rutland, St. Johnsbury, Spring- 
field, Stockbridge, Vernon, Washington, West Burke, Williams- 
ville, Wilmington, Derby Line, Morrisville, Rochester, South 
Strafford, Woodstock, and all but the last five paid in full. Other 
places paid indirectly through contributions at Associations, and 
otherwise in collections and by individuals, and especially the 
Convention Church unit of St. Albans. 


* * * 


DEDICATION OF A BEAUTIFUL CHURCH 
Walter Gabell, Jr. 


HE sweet and eloquent tone of the new-cast English bell ring- 
ing three periods to a total of one hundred and seventeen 
strokes, a great crowd of men and women, two hundred and fifty 
of them, a beautiful Gothic building, so new that the fresh-grown 
grass had scarce had time to carpet the lawn about it—these 
marked the opening of the one hundred and seventeenth year of 
the Church of the Restoration of Philadelphia in its new building 
on September 26. 

The usher’s committee, consisting of six young men, had a 
very real problem to seat the congregation, as the chapel was 
planned for a maximum of two hundred. A few were compelled 
to listen to the service through a speaker system which had been 
installed for the purpose in the casement. 

The prelude, which began a few minutes late, due to the 
seating of so many people, was unusual in that it was played by 
the man who installed the organ, Samuel H. Barrington. Mr. 
Barrington is an organ builder of Norristown, Penn., and is a 
member of the congregation. When the chapel was begun he set 
a minimum cost for the organ, and then proceeded, as a partial 
memoria! to a member of his family, to build an exceedingly fine 
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instrument. With infinite care and over many weeks’ time, he 
assembled an organ, the counterpart of which it would be hard to 
find; for this organ was built to the acoustics of the building, and 
love as well as labor went into it. Suffice it to say that there are 
some very fine combination stops on it, it is equipped with chimes, 
and in Mr. Barrington’s hands it is an instrument of exceptional 
beauty. 

The first thing that caught the eyes of the congregation were 
the four large windows in the nave, and the rose window in the 
chancel. The rose window was created by the studio of Henry 
Lee Willet, the Philadelphia stained-glass artists of international 
repute who made the memorial window at West Point, and other 
remarkable windows. The Restoration window is about five 
feet in diameter, and contains circlets representative of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John. The center is the Lamb, symbolic of 
Christ, and the notable thing about the window is the deep, 
magnificent blue, a coloring that is seldom achieved by American 
artists. Mr. Willet is also responsible for the pale and beautiful 
window in the entrance-way, which was made for a ‘‘workmen’s 
window,” and the cost of which was contributed by all those who 
had had a part in building the church. The latter window was 
reproduced in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger and the Morning 
Record, on the day following the dedication service, and there 


_has been some inquiry from a leading news magazine for the’ 


story behind it, and a picture of it. 

The deep-blue and red nave windows, and the window in the 
reception room of the building, are the work of Oliver Smith, of 
Bryn Athyn, Penn., another stained-glass artist of extremely 
fine reputation and creator of many notable windows. 

Both of these men, charmed by the chapel itself, tried very 
hard to produce unusual windows, and it was thought by the 
building committee to have the work of two leading artists rather 
than one. In the north transept is a large window which was 
placed in the old building of the Restoration, and which was re- 
moved to this building. It is the work of Nicola D’Ascenzio, 
eminent artist, whose wife was formerly active in the church. 
The window is a large representation of St. John, seated, writing 
in a book, and the coloring is superb. 

The interior of the church is small, but very rich. The ceil- 
ing, which is high peaked, is crossed by heavy beams of rubbed 
old English oak, which give a massive effect, especially in sub- 
dued lighting. The fittings—pews, pulpit, lectern, rails, and 
grills between the transepts and nave—are all beautifully carved 
work specially designed by the architect, who was a young man 
of Philadelphia, J. Roy Carrol, Jr., who cannot be more than 
thirty-five years of age. Forward, in the chancel, are the choir- 
stalls, the console, and the altar, which is a solid block of lime- 
stone, two tons in weight. 

The floor is flagstone, and the walls of rough plaster. The 
sills and finish are all in trimmed, cut limestone, very fine work, 
carefully done. The lighting fixtures and all hardware were hand- 
forged, and specially designed, and the nave lanterns are con- 
trolled by a rheostat at the organ, so that they may be dimmed 
at will. 

Rev. Robert Tipton, the minister of Restoration, plans litur- 
gical services, and the dedication service on the opening morning 
began with a processional, in which the choir, consisting of twelve 
singers, led by the ushers, proceeded up the center aisle to the 
chancel, singing the hymn, ‘‘Glorious things of thee are spoken.” 

The order of service found in the opening pages of the Uni- 
versalist Hymnal was then used, under the leadership of James 
R. Weakley, a member of the congregation and a minister or- 
dained in the church. Responses were made by the choir. 

Anna Wise, a young lady who has been with Restoration for 
several years past, sang ““My Task.’’ Mr. Tipton then intro- 
duced briefly Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent of 
Churches, who had come to represent the national church at the 
service. 

Mr. Tipton’s sermon followed, an eloquent plea to those 
present to make this building their church and spiritual home, 
regardless of former church-homes, and a gentle exposition of the 
beauty of true Universalism. 


: 
ADDITIONAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES 
AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
As of October 8, 1937 

The following churches have made direct payment on quotas 
for each of the two fiscal years since the last Convention and are 
entitled to delegates at the Chicago Convention. These are in 
addition to the lists published as of June 30, August 20 and 
September 24: 

Illinois: Avon. 

Indiana: Muncie. 

Maine: West Sumner. 

Massachusetts: Boston, 
Orange; Taunton. 

Michigan: Detroit; East Liberty. 

New Hampshire: Kingston; Marlboro. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Canton; Madison. 

Ohio: Blanchester; Eldorado; Sharon Center. 

Vermont: Ludlow. 

The following churches are also entitled to delegates at the 
Chicago Convention by reason of contributions from individuals 
for either one or both years which have been credited on the 
quota of the church: 

Connecticut: Bridgeport. 

Kentucky: Beulah. 

Maine: Machias. 

Massachusetts: Abington; Adams, North; Beverly; Orleans, Som 
erville, West; Westminster. 

New Hampshire: Kensington. 

New York: Brooklyn, All Souls; Brooklyn, Good Tidings; Mount 
Vernon; New York, Divine Paternity; Nunda; Syracuse; 
Utica. 

Ohio: North Olmsted; Rockland; Springboro. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Restoration; Reading. 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket; Providence, Mediator. 

Vermont: Springfield; St. Johnsbury. 


Charlestown;- Brockton; Haverhill; 


* * * 


IN DEFENSE OF TYRANNY 


Dr. Karl Abshagen’s defense of National Socialism before the 
Liberal Summer School on Monday was heard with the sympathy 
due to a man who was attempting the impossible. Yet on one 
point at least it was not even a very good attempt. Dr. Abshagen 
was asked why National Socialism demands freedom for German 
minorities in other countries while refusing freedom to racial and 
political minorities in Germany. The phrasing of the question 
gave him an opportunity to make one point, and only one point; 
that it was not a question of freedom, for this is denied equally to 
Germans and Jews in National Socialist Germany. It is, as Dr. 
Abshagen said, “‘a question of creating a special status’’—a status 
(as he did not say) which sets apart the Jew as an inferior being 
for whom no humiliation is too great. It is a question of deliberate 
and official racial persecution for which no one, least of all Dr. 
Abshagen, can find an excuse. To say that the German Jews 
owed a dual loyalty to the German State and their own race does 
not explain why posts were taken away from men who had for- 
gotten that their grandmother was a Jew until thus ruthlessly 
reminded. The Jews of Germany had, in truth, been more com- 
pletely assimilated by their adopted country than those of any 
other land. There were Jews in Germany during the war of 1914, 
but there was no “‘Jewish problem,”’ on the contrary, the German 
Jews fought for their country, and the German Government, like 
the British, was not ashamed to court the favor of world Jewry. 
Dr. Abshagen also suggested that there was no political minority 
in Germany, as 98 per cent of the votes cast in the last plebiscite 
were for Hitler. Then why the laws, the censorship, the prisons, 
and the propaganda? Then why Dr. Karl Abshagen and not, shall 
we say, Ernst Thalmann or Pastor Niemoeller of Dahlem?— 
Manchester Guardian. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MANY KINDS OF FOLKS IN JAPAN 


Dear Fellow Universalists: 

Crouched above a typewriter, next a heavily shaded lamp, 
windows about me dark-shrouded, I tap out greetings to you. 

Tokyo is undergoing the last of a three nights’ air-raid 
rehearsal. All windows must show no light. Sirens about us, 
buzzing airplanes above us, are none too pleasant accompaniment 
to a pleasant task. 

Speaking of this moves me to urge you to remember, and to 
urge others to remember, that armies are not the whole Far Kast. 
There are millions of people out here as well, common ordinary 
folk, some ornery and some downright lovable, all of them 
human. 

We often hear the rumor that our people at home consider 
such times as these out here good reason to close up and with- 
draw. This puzzles us. We miss the point. All we sense is 
increased reason for being here. 

We have been sending printed material this year to fellow 
Universalists which are evidence that we feel responsible to you. 
They are attempts to help you reciprocate in that feeling, at- 
tempts to help you sense your responsibility to us, to the purposes 
your representation here promotes. If you would know reasons 
for such a representation here, consider the reasons for your 
allegiance to the Christian movement at home. One man here 
said it thus, ‘‘The why of missions is the why of Christianity 
anywhere.” 

Here’s a bit of news: A motion picture story of the Univer- 
salist General Convention connections in Tokyo, product of 
many dripping hours’ preparation in torrid Tokyo summer heat, 
will reach the United States in time for the biennial convention 
in Chicago. Ruth Downing has just completed a similar picture 
of Women’s National Missionary Association connections here, 
likewise expected to reach the Chicago Convention. After that 
they will probably be on hand for circulation. We urge you to 
participate in putting them to good use. 


Greetings from a long way off. 


Harry Cary, for your representatives in Japan. 
Tokyo, Japan. 


oF: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO BENJAMIN H. SCROGGS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you be good enough to forward the enclosed letter to 
Mr. Scroggs if you think he might be interested in it. You are 
at liberty to publish it if it is not too long. 

Robert Raible. 
The Letter 
Dear Mr. Scroggs: 

Apropos of your letter in the Leader of September 4, 1937: 

(a) I personally know a Unitarian minister who is a Trini- 
tarian, as are a number of lay members of Unitarian churches. 

(b) Many, very many Unitarians—both laymen and 
clergy—hold with Dr. Palmer (whose statement you quoted) 
that Jesus was a ‘natural human being . . . but wnique,’’ and 
they would not for a moment place him in the same category with 
such men as Socrates and Confucius—as fine as these men may 
have been, 

(ce) Some Unitarians would of course agree with Dr. 
Palmer’s demarcation and say that Jesus to them was just one 
more leader of the type and group you mention. 

(d) A few will have nothing to do with Jesus, believing that 
he has nothing for our age. And others probably would say none 
of these four positions adequately expresses their own feelings 
about Christ, and so offer other statements. 

In this differing emphasis on Jesus, Unitarians are no dif- 
ferent from Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists and others. 
There is just as wide a variety of opinions about Jesus among 
members of each of these churches, despite their churches’ 
official positions. And Eastern Unitarians, at least, are far more 


orthodox in their ideas concerning him than most people realize. 

Many of us would take strong exception to your statement 
that the Unitarian Church is non-Christian or semi-Christian. 
The sampling of opinions which the appraisal commission took 
last year (on pp. 150-151 of ‘“‘Unitarians Face a New Age’’) 
showed that ‘‘adherent to and support of the Christian Church”’ 
was accepted and believed in by ninety-three per cent of those 
interviewed. The true answer would depend on your definition 
of “‘Christian,’”’ but historically (as contrasted with theologically) 
Unitarianism is certainly Christian. 

Certainly Mahomet made no contribution to Unitarianism. 
Mr. Wells is not recognized as a historian by any self-respecting 
worker in the field and you are the first whom I ever heard suggest 
that Wells was a ‘‘well-known authority on Unitarianism.” (I 
have a high regard and respect for Mr. Wells, but I recognize him 
as an authority in no field.) 

May I adda word of compliment on your initiative in writing 
the Leader. Far from being minor differences, these things are 
tremendously significant, and only as we all contribute to a dis- 
cussion of them will any of us be able to clearly work out our own 
beliefs. 


Robert Raible. 


* * 


A HARD CHOICE FOR THE RIGHT-MINDED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your courageous editorial, ‘“‘A Hard Choice for the Right- 
Minded,” in theLeader of September 18, arouses my gratitude and 
sympathy; gratitude for expressing what has been seething in my 
own mind, and sympathy for you in anticipation of the hostile 
“‘reactions’’ which are undoubtedly on the way! 

I despise the word “‘neutrality’’-—the spirit of it is drab, 
spineless, selfish, and stupid. You know what our neutrality 
led to in 1917. We are on the same road now, slipping faster 
and faster down hill to another world war. I’d like to re- 
mind our peace-at-any-price proponents of a few definitions in 
Webster’s (though they are not those commonly thought of): 
‘‘Neutral—neither one thing nor the other; indifferent;’’ “To 
neutralize—to render inoperative or ineffective, especially by 
an opposite influence, force, or effect.’ As the policy works 
out now, it serves only to paralyze “‘disinterested” governments 
while the national bullies carry out their aggressions free 
from effective interference. And even so, there is no real neu- 
trality; it is utterly impossible to prevent men from trading where 
they can make big profits, legal or illegal. See how the invaders 
in Spain secure ample war supplies through Portugal, Italy, and 
Germany, who are not classed as belligerents and therefore can 
buy from ‘neutral’ nations all the supplies they can pay for— 
or receive credit for—and then relay them to Franco! And there 
is the same situation in China. : 

Another thing (but following the same thought): Can you 
explain satisfactorily our neutrality as applied to the Spanish 
situation? Hasn’t it been our national principle to refuse recog- 
nition toa government established by force? Yet in Spain, 
where the Republic was created by the people through a con- 
stitutional election showing an overwhelming popular sentiment 
in its support, our Government has in every way but by open and 
official recognition favored the Franco-Italo-Germanic invaders. 
What does it mean—is our Congress controlled by the American 
fascists who seem to be organizing to defeat democracy here? 

If our people could only free their minds of the ancient 
shibboleths and profit by the bitter lessons we have had—but 
not learned—these last twenty years, they would see that the only 
guaranty of world peace is for the democratic governments of the 
world to give united, open, and official support to all efforts being 
made anywhere to establish popular self-rule; and to make it 
clear to aggressor nations that if they try to bully weaker peoples 
and destroy their independence, they will have the great democ- 
racies—our own, the British Empire, France—to fight. Do you 
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believe, if we had had that kind of international organization, the 
Italians would have gobbled up Ethiopia, or Japan attacked 
China, or the fascists, Franco, et al., the Spanish Republic? I 
don’t. Of course, that is the idea behind Woodrow Wilson’s 
League of Nations, which was first weakened, then defeated and 
now practically destroyed, primarily by the insidious propaganda 
of selfish interests who profit by fomenting national ambition, 
pride, and hate. 

Maybe this letter is too long for a reaction, but I felt you 
might like to know of at least one of your subscribers who is with 
you on these questions, though no doubt there are many others. 

: Elizabeth Kendrick. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


PRAISING THE MURRAY GROVE CHAPLAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every man, woman and child who has had the good fortune 
to meet the Rev. Robert Tipton at Murray Grove, will regret his 
departure from that place as resident pastor. For ten long 
years this man gave unselfishly of his heart and mind so that our 
Universalist shrine might be a more inspiring place to visit. He 
is unpretentious and simple, yet there is depth to his philosophy 
of life and people. He is a fighter in the finest sense of the word, 
and the principles for which he battles are those which form the 
very foundation of our Christian faith. 

I wish I could know more fully of the background that was 
his before he came to us at Murray Grove. I do know that he is 
a Welshman, and that before he came to our land all was not 
one sweet bed of roses for him. No cynicism, however, has left 
its ugly mark upon him. 

I hope Mr. Tipton will come to the Grove next summer, so 
that I for one may be inspired by one sermon or fireside chat, as 
I have been during this summer. 

Edythe Majorie Green. 

New York City. 

* * 


DECLAIMING AUTHORITATIVE GENERALITIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was interested by Mr. Bicknell’s article ‘Should a Minister 
Preach What the People Want?’ published in the October 2 
Leader—interested, indeed, to the point of attempting to formu- 
late this “reaction.” The article, as well as the question involved, 
was certainly stimulating, to use the author’s own adjective. 

To the writer’s well-thought-out conclusion, I say Amen! 
Not only is it a matter of expediency, it is also a matter of duty. 
Entirely apart from financial considerations, it will help to insure 
the minister’s professional success. 

To answer the author’s question in the affirmative, however, 
does not necessarily demand the acceptance of other conclusions 
drawn in the article. Wrongly or not, I finished reading with the 
impression that controversial subjects were better avoided. 
Now a minister should preach what the people want, but he 
must not compromise his integrity by steering clear of certain 
topics, just to keep from treading on congregational corns. 
Jesus himself sent at least one man away “exceeding troubled.” 
Often called ‘‘The Great Physician,” he never, to my knowledge, 
administered soothing syrup to his listeners. And all the great 
prophets of mankind have had an aggravating way of upsetting 
the settled thinking of folks to whom they addressed themselves. 

Granted that ministers should concern themselves with 
inspiring their people with idealism so essential to the better way 
of life. But idealism without suitable application in this present- 
day world of ours is a futile sort of thing. A minister must needs 
feel rather sheepish about his ordination vows if he is content to 
make the rafters resound with authoritative generalities. The 
true servant of his people must face reality, even if it means tak- 
ing a “flyer” into the realm of economics. The minister may not 
have had actual experience in the buying and selling of goods, 
but the good one will be able to recognize common dishonesty and 
rank injustice when he sees them. 

I sympathize with the author’s condemnation of the preacher 


who harps on one theme, to the exclusion of more worthy en- 
deavor. I am impatient with the man who rides a hobby to 
death, especially when the demise occurs in the vicinity of the 
pulpit. To best serve his people, the minister must make all of 
life his field. He must grapple with all the problems that face his 
listeners. He is the wise servant who anticipates his people’s 
needs and gives his best in their behalf. 

Should a minister preach what the people want? Yes, he 
should. The Apostle Paul inferred that milk is for babes, while 
meat is for strong men. We who are in the field (some of us 
admittedly greener than that field) sincerely hope that our pews 
contain a few of the latter. 

Myles W. Rodehaver. 


Waterville, Maine. 
* * 


ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT MURRAY GROVE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

This letter is from a Murray Grove fan who is most en- 
thusiastic about everything in Murray Grove except the mos- 
quitoes, which had been hiding all summer until the Institute 
Labor Day week-end. 

But even they cannot dampen the spirits of those who have 
visited that quaint lovely place. The restful quiet beauty of the 
grove, the clear fresh air and friendly atmosphere of the house, 
give a homey big family welcome. 

What other place of its kind can compare with the two 
unusual little churches, the broad screened-in porches and de- 
licious food that satisfies more each year? 

Where has there been a fireplace or a porch gathering with 
such talks as we have had for the past ten summers by the Rev. 
Robert Tipton of Philadelphia? Just where is there another 
Mr. Tipton? He has listened to problems, suggested, opposed, 
humored, scolded, but always given out the proper amount of 
understanding and love that binds all kinds and types to him. 
In thinking back they can feel lifted up by his helpful talks and 
inspired to keep on or step out into something new which his 
suggestions have made possible. 

Many will regret with me that Mr. Tipton has said farewell 
in the capacity of house minister. 

May this be considered a small tribute to him who loves 
our Universalist shrine and has served it so well. 

We shall miss him greatly, for many of his friends might 
never have met him if he had not been at Murray Grove. 

Besides being our Universalist shrine, Murray Grove House 
may be considered as in that beautiful poem ‘‘The House by the 
Side of the Road,” for Mr. Tipton has certainly been a friend to 
man, 

ee Hazel Bacon. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ok * 


AGAINST A SLOW DYING POLICY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel constrained to write a word of appreciation of the truly 
excellent article by Dean Atwood, entitled, ‘‘The Real Issue Is 
Liberalism,” appearing in the Leader for September 18. 

If, as the Rev. Mr. Colcord of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., suggests 
(in his reaction published in the September 25 Leader), the Uni- 
versalist Church would cease its “‘facing’’ new frontiers and follow 
the advice of Dr. Atwood, stand for something really vital in life 
today, it might regain some of its lost ground and become a real 
factor for righteousness. If, however, it continues to be content 
with just “facing,” standing for pious platitudes and fighting shy 
of all ‘‘controversial’’ subjects, phrasing its message so as to please 
all and mean nothing, it must continue its present slow-dying 
process until there are left only a few officials and the funds. The 
churches and constituents are rapidly disappearing. To re- 
habilitate the institution we need something more than mutual 
admiration societies, which, God forgive us, too many of our 
churches are today. 

Lewis R. Lowry. 

Perry, N. Y. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 
The Home 


The Home, in the past the most power- 
ful factor of a person’s life, is fast losing 
its position of influence in the lives of the 
youth today. Life is so crowded with out- 
side activities, it is well worth the time of 
young people to ask themselves: “‘How 
much should the home mean to me?” and 
“What am I doing to prepare myself to 
carry on successfully the home?”’ The fol- 
lowing meetings should allow opportunities 
for lively and constructive arguments. 
Four of the following suggestions should be 
selected for this series of discussions. 


First Meeting: Has the Home Lost Its In- 

fluence Over Modern Youth? 

How much influence should the home have? 

Should the home discipline its members? 
If so, to what extent? 

Is the home judged by the actions of its 
members? 

Should there be more celebration of family 
holidays such as Christmas and Thanks- 
giving by the whole family? 

Should home mean only a place to “hang 
one’s hat?” 


Second Meéting: 
Endeavor. 
Discuss the possibilities of the following: 
Parents and children should expect of 
each other: 
to be a lady or a gentleman in the finer 
sense, 
to exercise common sense, 


Home, a Co-operative 


to contribute to a good time (better . 


use of leisure time), 
to control one’s self (in conversation, 
in appetites, and in tempers), 
to enrich the life of the others. 
Importance of finding common interests. 
Parents live with the children and not 
for them. 
Children should help to carry on adult 
education by discussion with parents. 


Third Meeting: The Place of the Home Life 
in This World. 

Comparison of home life in the country or 
small communities and in the urban 
districts: 

Is one more desirable than the other? 

List ideal factors of each. ; 

What are the disadvantages of each? 
Are these necessary? 

Compare our home life with that of Ger- 
many, Spain, England, Norway, Italy, 


Russia. Should the state control the 
home life? 

Fourth Meeting: Youth and the Future 
Homes. 

Are we being educated to carry on home 
life? 


What is to be the criterion of home life in 
the future? 

Should we, as youth, give any serious 
thinking to our social actions? 


Are we responsible to youth only? 
What is the importance of our considera- 
tion of others to home training? 

Do we look upon marriage as a necessary 
institution, a game to tire of sand 
break up, or an attempt of two people 
to live together successfully by creat- 
ing ideals to which each honestly tries 
to attain? 

What should be the ideals? 

How is the best way to train for future 
home life, that is, if one believes that 
youth should be so educated? 


Suggested Debate Topics 


Resolved: Young people today are shel- 
tered and not as well equipped to take 
care of themselves as their grandparents. 

Resolved: If lenient the home has more 
influence upon youth than if strict. 

Resolved: The movie is a better influence 
upon the home than the radio. 

Resolved: The radio and movies have a 
greater influence upon the children than 
the home. 


Suggested Reading Material 
Reader’s Digest: June 1987, p. 42. 
Parents’ Magazine: ‘‘The Prophet on 

Children,’ Gibran; “Youth Action in 
Preparing for Marriage and Home Life.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, BOston, Mass. 


ON YOUR WAY TO CHICAGO 

We hope you are on your way to Chicago 
to attend the Biennial Convention of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
which opens officially, Tuesday, Oct. 19. 
We very much need the presence of every 
Universalist woman to help in deciding 
many important issues. 

Chicago is a great city and offers much 
to all who visit it. 

The Committee on Business to which is 
referred all matters to come before the con- 
vention is Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, 254 So. 
Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, Ill., chairman, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Lottie Hersey, Connecticut, Mrs. Sarah 
W. Russell, New York, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Gladwin of Ohio. 

* * 
NEWS FROM GEORGIA 

A letter from the newly elected vice- 
president, Mrs. McCall, who has so ef- 
ficiently served as president of the women’s 
group in Georgia, gives us a few items of 
interest concerning the State Convention 
and encouraging developments in the state: 

“‘We had the state convention in August 
at Winder, a church near Logansville. 
It was inspiring to see what that little 
church has done in the past year. A few 
earnest workers have revived a church 
practically abandoned for years. They 
have repaired the building and are having 
services once a month, and the church 
compares favorably with other small 
churches in the state.” 

Miss Grace House of Winder, Ga., is 
the newly elected state president. 

Plans are being made for the centennial 
next year, and the W. N. M. A. is planning 
to send a representative to that meeting. 

The Atlanta women are planning to 
observe Dedication Day. 

* * 
MIDDLEPORT LIGHTS CANDLES AT 
FIRST MEETING 

Mrs. Clifford Stetson prepared an in- 
spiring Candle Lighting Service for the 
first meeting of the Middleport, N. Y., 
Mission Circle. Eight members lighted 


candles from a central taper lighted by the 
leader, and as she did so repeated the fol- 
lowing sentences: 


M I light this candle “M” for Missions. 
Let us think what missions can and 
should mean to us. 

I One of the first needs in missions is 
Interest. Interest in the Christian 
gospel and interest in the people to 
whom we send it. So I light the candle 
“T” for interest. 

S We cannot have much intelligent in- 
terest without Study. So I light this 
candle “‘S” for study. 

S_ All worth while things call for Sacrifice. 
If our missions are to succeed, we, as 
well as our missionaries, must sacri- 
fice. So I light this candle “‘S” which 
stands for sacrifice. 

I Imagination is necessary to picture 
the places about which we study, and 
the needs of the people there, and how 
to meet them. So I light the candle 
“T” for imagination. 

O We must approach this subject of 
missions with Open minds, without 
prejudice. I light this candle “O” 
for open minds. 

N_ With our strength increased by New 
members we can double our enthusiasm 
and service. I light the candle “N” 
for new members. 

S__ Service in this cause is our aim. So in 
the cause of Missions, if we have 
Interest, Study, Sacrifice, Imagina- 
tion, Open Minds and New Members, 
our service will surely be worth while. 
I light this candle “‘S’’ for service. 

Leader closes the service with prayer 
that these things may be realized in fact in 
her local circle this year. 

* * 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF MAINE. 
W. U. M.S. 
We are proud to announce that Mrs. 
Ada I. Treat, a member of the National 
Executive Board of the W. N. M. A. for 
four years, has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Maine State Missionary 
Society. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


MORE FROM MISS DOWNING 


In the noisy little 
shops of Tokyo, and 
inthesmall, 
crowded houses, 
there is very little 
chance for children 
to rest and sleep. 
You see, there are 
no real bedrooms in 
a Japanese house— 
any room may be- 
come one when bed- 
time approaches, 
simply by spreading 
thick sleeping cush- 
ions on the matted 
floor. In a small 
house, which is also a busy shop, this often 
means that little children are up very late 
every night, either running about or being 
jogged around on somebody’s back. Fora 
long time we have been troubled about 
naps and have tried to find a way to have 
the children sleep at kindergarten. In the 
spring and summer it is easy because the 
children can go and stretch out on the floor 
for a rest period. But in the winter this is 
impossible, because our kindergartens are 
heated by fireplaces or stoves or little char- 
coal burners in the different rooms. This 
means that the floors are very cold and we 
cannot even sit on them, to say nothing of 
taking naps lying down on them. 

Speaking of taking naps after lunch 
reminds me that I have not told you about 
the kindergarten lunches. Every day 
except Saturday the children bring their 
lunches to school in cunning little lunch 
boxes wrapped in squares of cloth and 
packed in little wicker baskets. They bring 
their chopsticks and a cup for hot water, 
too. At the beginning of the year, some 
of the lunches are rather queer—all rice, or 
rice and a bit of pickled radish, or rice with 
a scrap or two of dried fish. But the 
teachers watch the lunches carefully, and 
at the mothers’ meetings we are able to 
teach the mothers how to make a good 
lunch, with vegetables and other proper 
things in it. This is so important for the 
children’s health. At kindergarten, it is a 
point of honor to eat all of one’s lunch. 
I can remember so well when I was a little 
girl and the “hokey pokey man’’ ‘used to 
come around selling tiny ice cream cones 
and sandwiches. I wanted them so much, 
but my mother would very seldom let me 
buy them. I had plenty of ice cream, but 
it was bought in a cleaner place! In 
America nowadays there are pure food laws 
which protect children, but in Japan there 
are as yet very few of these laws. Along 
the streets you will see men selling all sorts 
of things to eat. Most fascinating of all is 
the Ame (pronounced Ah May) man. He 
is a very clever, jolly man and the children 


love to buy of him. But more than one 
little child has died of the terrible children’s 
disease called ekiri from eating his wares. 
This Ame man is one of the reasons why 
mothers like to send their children to kin- 
dergarten. Kindergarten children are too 
busy and happy and satisfied with their 
kindergarten lunches to be thinking about 
eating all the time. It is more fun to wash 
one’s hands and gargle, get one’s own little 
tray, spread one’s lunch upon it, bow one’s 
head with one’s friends and thank the 
Father for His care, and then explore the 
contents of one’s lunch box, than it is to 
visit the Ame man. 
* * 
ON THE CHICAGO PROGRAM 

We are glad to be able to announce that 
Dr. Percy R. Hayward, Superintendent of 
Curriculum Development, and Director of 
Young People’s Work for the International 
Council of Religious Education, will be the 
forum speaker at 3:30 on Monday after- 
noon, Oct. 18, at the Stevens Hotel, as 
part of our Convention program. Dr. 
Hayward is well known in the field of 
religious education, as a writer, lecturer, 
conference leader, and the author of many 
prayers for parents, teachers, and young 
people. He will speak to us on the subject 
**A Church School Curriculum for Today’s 
Leadership.”’ A discussion period will be 
included. 

Come to Chicago prepared to pledge the 
support of your school and your own per- 
sonal support to the work which the 
G.S.S. A. seeks to do through your school 
and your leadership. On Monday evening, 
following Dr. Chave’s address, an oppor- 
tunity will be given for you to join the 
ranks of those who make possible the con- 
tinuance of the program which the G. S. 
S. A. sponsors. 

* * 
THE BURNING BUSH 

The Japanese trees, like our own, are at 
the height of their autumnal splendor in 
October. When this pageant of nature is 
at its finest, the primary schools, high 
schools and colleges close their doors; and 
the pupils literally take to the woods. 
Under the care of the teachers, they spend 
several days making excursions to places 
which are famous for their beauty at this 
season. The railroads issue reduced-rate 
tickets, in order that thousands of young 
people may make these happy pilgrimages, 
and learn to see and love what is beautiful. 
—Ernest Henry Wilson in The American 
Magazine. 

* 8 

It has been said that education is not 
the process of teaching something to a 
child, but the process of arranging situa- 
tions in which the child may learn.— 
Frank W. Herriott in foreword to ‘‘Others 
Call It God.” 


BUILDING FOR PEACE 


If our civiliza- 
tion is to move 
forward or even 
to exist, we must 
stress the neces- | 
sity for peace. 
It is not just that 
this present ca- 
tastrophe may be 
averted. It is that all controversial 
matters between nations and people of the 
same nation be settled by arbitration, not 
by war. Todo this we must carefully avoid 
anything that even remotely resembles 
propaganda. 

“This theme is too advanced,’ we hear 
it said. ‘‘The issues of peace and war are 
far beyond the understanding of a seven 
or eight-year-old.” So are the deepest 
truths of Christianity beyond him, but in 
his young years we begin laying the founda- 
tion for the Christian way of life. The 
peace issue is within the experience of the 
primary child. In these days the table- 
talk to which he listens touches war and 
pacifists and armies and military training 
and the World Court. Thus his points of 
view are being formed. 

“Ship East, Ship West’’* provides a 
seven lesson unit on this important study. 
The pupil’s book is large size and large type 
and like any other child’s reading book. 
The teacher’s guide is a small paper pam- 
phlet. The chapter headings are intrigu- 
ing: “A Bridge,” “‘A Garden,” “A Park,” 
“A Gate”’—telling in a beautiful and at- 
tractive way that nations whose boundaries 
join can escape war; “Gifts from Other 
Countries’’—that have been expressions of 
friendship through the years; ‘Child 
Friends Around the World’’—children’s 
part in cementing friendship; ‘‘The Best 
Way to Settle Quarrels’—without war; 
“How Foolish War Is’”—arguments which 
will appeal to the child; ‘Our Flag’’—its 
true meaning today. 


*“Ship East, Ship West,” by Eliza- 
beth Miller Lobingier, is published by 
Friendship Press, N. Y. Reading book, in 
cloth $1.00, in paper 50 cents. Teacher’s 
guide 25 cents. Order from the Univer- 
salist Publishing House. 

* * 


When Tommy came home the other eve- 
ning in more than his usual state of dirt and 
disorder, he was asked whether he was not 
ashamed of himself. ‘‘Look at the min- 
ister’s children,’”’ said his mother. ‘You 
never see them going about the place like 
little tramps, with their stockings over 
their boots and their faces like chimney- 
sweeps. Wouldn’t you like to be like 
them?”’ ‘Not me,” said Tommy, scorn- 
fully. ‘“‘They’re not children at all, they’re 
pets!’’—Methodist Recorder. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Charles Damon of Ashby, Mass., father 
of Miss Bertha Damon, of the Universalist 
Publishing House, died at his home, Sept. 
30, in his ninety-fourth year. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Cal., 
detained in Europe by an operation upon 
her traveling companion, landed in New 
York Oct. 18 and went to Chicago for the 
conventions. 


Mrs. Mary Metcalf Perin Barker, 
daughter of Dr. Geo. L. Perin, the first 
Universalist missionary to Japan, and wife 
of Prof. Joseph Warren Barker, dean of the 
faculty of engineering at Columbia Uni- 
versity, died Sept. 30. 


Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, D. D., of Rochester, 
N. Y., was elected president of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists at 
the session in Cortland, Oct. 7, succeeding 
Geo. H. Bowers of Canton. 


Rev. Lewis R. Lowry has resigned his 
pastorate at Perry, New York. 


Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., has resigned 
the pastorate of the Beacon Church, 
Brookline, Mass., and has accepted a call 
to the Universalist church of Middletown, 
N. Y., to sueceed Rev. Hugh S. Tigner. 
He will begin his work Nov. 1. 


Rey. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., has 
gone to Middletown, N. Y., to supply the 
pulpit until the arrival of Mr. Leavitt. 
Dr. Butler had a long and _ successful 
pastorate in Middletown. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway, pastor of All’ 
Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected 
as preacher of the occasional sermon for 
the Utica Convention in 1938 of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists. 


Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of 
Blanchester, Ohio, entertained their family 
on Sunday, Oct. 3. Five of their six chil- 
dren were present—Stanley of Berkeley, 
Calif., whose wife could not accompany 
him; Robert and his wife of Grand Marais, 
Minn.; Mrs. Linnie Williams, her husband 
and their son Don, of Columbus; Miss 
Annabel of Cincinnati; and Mrs. Everett 
Bates, her husband and their six children. 
There was a company of sixteen of them. 
The oldest daughter, Mrs. Daisy McCol- 
loch of New York City, and her family were 
absent. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.— Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
pastor. A hundred parishioners gathered 
in the vestry Sept. 28 for a “homecoming 
supper’ and heard a splendid address by 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Malden. The head 
table group included Mrs. Seth Brooks, 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Rice, Dr. Francis 
W. Gibbs, James F. Younie, president of 
the trustees, Frank M. Harwood, Mrs, 


and Interests 


Ruth Harwood, president of the Samaritan 
Society, Mrs. Grace Belyea, president of 
the Mission Circle, R. F. Needham, presi- 
dent of the Patterson Fellowship. The 
tables were attractively decorated with a 
harvest motif. A series of contests was 
the recreational feature of the church 
school rally supper Oct. 1. Under the 
direction of Barbara Llewellyn the school 
was divided into ten small groups which 
enjoyed an hour of hilarious competition. 
Thirty-five dollars was realized from a food 
sale Oct. 2, conducted by members of the 
Samaritan Society. A large congregation 
was present Rally Sunday Oct. 3. A 
feature of the service was the installation 
of the teachers and officers of the church 
school, who stood before the congregation 
while Mr. Rice charged them with their 
responsibilities, and then invoked the in- 
terest and co-operation of the parents and 
church members. Music was furnished by 
the choir assisted by violin solos. At the 
regular fall parish meeting Oct. 4 Mr. Rice 
announced that this church will participate, 
along with six other Universalist churches, 
in a project designed to promote church 
attendance and, by means of a special 
chart, to discover the degree of attendance 
regularity of the parish families. The 
project is being directed by Dr. J. M. 
Ratcliff of Tufts College, who explained 
the method at the Springfield convention 
and the Ferry Beach Ministers’ Insti- 
tute. : 

Lynn.—Rey. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
The annual reception tendered the pastor 
and wife, the tenth for Dr. and Mrs. Rose, 
will be held on Monday evening, Oct. 19. 
The affair is arranged by the Pullman Mis- 
sion, the Every Day Club, and the Men’s 
Club. The reception will mark the climax 
of the emergency effort to ‘‘save the 
tower.”’ The parish expects to receive 
pledges sufficient to cover the heavy costs 
of repair work on the tower and the walls 
of the building, an amount estimated at 
$7,000. The church school attendance for 
the first three Sundays of the new year has 
been 191, 195, 202. 


New York 


New York, Divine Paternity. — Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor, Rev. S. E. 
Gerard Priestley, associate pastor. On 
Sunday evening, Oct.3, the first of a series 
of buffet suppers and talks upon current 
affairs was held in the large hall of the 
parish house of the church. At eight 
o’clock Mr. Priestley, who has recently 
returned from Europe, spoke upon the 
subject, ‘‘An Englishman Visits Europe.”’ 
About sixty people were present and 
promised their support to the committee. 
On Oct. 17, Mr. Frank B. Lenz will speak 
upon “The Silent Revolution in Mexico.” 
Mr, Priestley has been attending the 


meetings of the American Section of the 
Committee for Life and Work in discuss- 
ing plans to bring the proposed World 
Council of Churches, as endorsed by the 
Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences this 
summer, before the churches. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator—Rev. H. H. 
Schooley, pastor. On Sept. 19 Dr. W. C. 
Selleck, of Riverside, Calif., a former 
pastor, delivered.j'a remarkable sermon 
on “Spiritual Realities.’”” Through the ac- 
tivities of the caretaker, Mr. Everett Bar- 
ton, the plant has had a complete renova- 
tion of floors, The gardens surrounding 
the extra lot and in front of the new bulletin 
board are the admiration of the neighbor- 
hood and parishioners as well as a source 
of supply for church decoration. On Oct. 
11 the new pastor was installed. A com- 
plete program for the church school has 
been adopted by the board of religious ed- 
ucation, consisting of the pastor, superin- 
tendent, officers and teachers. The pastor 
is leading a forum group of young ladies 
and young men. The first communion 
service was observed on Oct. 4, and was 
incorporated in the regular service follow- 
ing a sermonette on “Love.’’ The Mission 
Circle opened the year with an informal 
talk by Mrs. Henry P. Stone on her trip 
to the Masonic Conclave last year. It 
happened they were on the Queen Mary’s 
most stormy passage and were in England 
at the time of the abdication. At Edin- 
burgh the Masonic party personally met 
the then Duke and Duchess of York, now 
the King and Queen. 


* x 


WHO’S WHO 


Prof. Alfred E. Cole is professor of 
homiletics in Tufts College. 

Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Canton, N. Y. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
pastor in the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity in New York City. 


* * 


ANOTHER SCHOOLEY BORN 


On September 10, just a half hour too 
late to celebrate the sixth wedding anni- 
versary of his parents, Rev. and Mrs. H. E. 
Schooley, Gerald Lee Schooley made his 
advent. The ‘Lee’? name was given 
because of his father’s great respect for 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester. The family are 
now happily located in their new home at 
24 Bellevue Ave., Providence, R. I. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The first meeting of the Boston Uni- 
versalist ministers for the new season was 
held at 16 Beacon Street, on Monday, 
Oct.4. Those present were Messrs. Robert 
M. Rice, Arthur W. Webster, G. H. Lein- 
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ing, E. R. Walker, C. L. Eaton, Douglas H. 
Robbins, C. H. Emmons, Otto S. Raspe, 
Arthur A. Blair, W. W. Locke, Dr. C. G. 
Robbins, Dr. George E. Huntley, Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain, Mrs. Alice E. 
Taylor, and Dr. L. W. Coons. The presi- 
dent, Rev. Robert M. Rice, not only had 
charge of the meeting, but had the devo- 
tional service as well. Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster was at the piano. Owing to tak- 
ing up some studies at Tufts College, the 
newly chosen secretary, Rev. Warren 
Lovejoy, tendered his resignation from 
that office, and the former committee on 
nominations was instructed to select a 
secretary for the year. Word was given of 
recent automobile accidents in which Rev. 
Mary Andrews Connor and Mrs. E. V. 
Stevens, wife of Rev. E. V. Stevens, were 
injured. The secretary for the day, Rev. 
C. L. Eaton, was directed to send notes of 
sympathy to both of those unfortunately 
hurt. 

The two speakers for the day were Mrs. 
Taylor of the W. N. M. A., and Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker of the G.S.S. A. The 
work of these two national organizations 
‘was presented as the same will be reported 
at Chicago. Mrs. Taylor stressed the 
need of the new promotional work of the 
women due to the diminishing number of 
members and of the necessity of a new deal 
in North Carolina. Mr. Walker showed 
the manifold activities of the organization 
for the extension of the work of religious 
education as our people are sensing it in 
the present day. 

Upon request, at the close of the meeting 
it was learned that four of those present, 
Rey. E. R. Walker, Rev. D. H. Robbins, 
Rey. A. A. Blair, and Rev. C. H. Emmons 
were definitely planning to attend the 
General Convention sessions in Chicago. 

a * 


A HUMANIST SEMINAR 


A Humanist Seminar under the aus- 
pices of the Humanist Press Association 
will be held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on 
the three days preceding the General 
Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association. The faculty will consist of 
Prof. J. A. C. F. Auer of Harvard, Prof. 
E. A. Burtt of the Sage School of Philos- 
ophy, Cornell, Dr. Corliss Lamont of 
New York City, and Dean Curtis W. 
Reese of Chicago. 

Lectures, followed by discussion, will 
be given as follows: Oct. 23, Professor 
Auer, “The Method of Humanism.” 
Professor Burtt, “The Historical Back- 
ground of Humanism.” 

Oct. 24, Professor Auer, “‘The Findings 
of Humanism.” Professor Burtt, ‘‘The 
Intellectual Foundations of Humanism.” 
Dr. Lamont, “The Social-Economic Im- 
plications of Humanism.” 

Oct. 25, Professor Auer, “The Aim of 
Humanism.” Dean Reese, ‘Toward Or- 
ganic Humanism.” Professor Burtt, “‘The 
Practical and Emotional Supports of 
Humanism.” 


The Seminar will be held at the Prospect 
House and is open to the public. Regis- 
tration will be $1.00. Information con- 
cerning hotel rates may be had from the 
secretary of the Seminar, Edwin H. Wil- 
son, 301 North Mayfield Avenue, Chicago, 
Til. 


* * 


OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


General Theme: Facing New Frontiers 
Saturday Evening, October 16 


G. 8. S. A. Informal Get-Together and 
Short Program—Friendship Circle. 


Sunday, October 17 


11 a. m. Morning Services of Worship 
at Unity Church, Oak Park, and at 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 

4.30 p. m. Readings from Modern Re- 
ligious Poetry. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting — keynote 
speaker (to be announced). 

Monday, October 18 


9.15 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. G.S.S. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions, including Memorial Ser- 
vice to Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at 11.45 
a.m. and Forum Meeting at 3.30 p. m. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting under the 
auspices of the G.S.S. A. Speaker: Dr. 
Ernest J. Chave, Chicago University. 

Tuesday, October 19 

9.15a.m.to4p.m. W.N. M.A. Business 
Sessions. 

9.15 a.m. to12noon. Ministerial Associa- 
tion Business Session and Panel Dis- 
cussion. G.S.S. A. Conferences. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting under the aus- 
pices of the W.N. M.A. Speakers: Mrs. 
Alice E. Taylor and Dr. Elliott P. Jos- 
lin. 

Wednesday, October 20 

9.15 a.m.to12noon. W.N. M.A. Busi- 
ness Sessions. Ministerial Association 
Conferences. 

2to5p.m. General Convention Business 
Session. 

8 p. m. Service of Worship and Com- 
munion Service, Unity Church, Oak 
Park. Occasional Sermon, Rev. S. R. 
Brooks, D. D. 


Thursday, October 21 

9.15 a. m. to 12 noon. 
tion Business Session. 

1.30 to 4.30 p. m. Round Table Confer- 
ences—U. G. C. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting in recogition 
of the Centennial of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention. Speakers: Rev. 
F. D. Adams, D. D., ‘One Hundred 
Years of Universalism in Illinois.” Rev. 
C. L. Seott, D. D., “Facing New Fron- 
tiers.” 


Friday, October 22 

9.15 a.m.to5 p.m. General Convention 
Business Sessions. 

7 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. 
Speaker: Rev. Preston Bradley, D. D. 
Devotional services conducted by Rev. 


General Conven- 


4 
Laura B. Galer will be held every morning, 

except Sunday, at 8.45. 
All meetings will be held at the Hotel 

Stevens unless otherwise indicated. 
Special luncheons, dinners, etc., will be 
arranged at places to be announced later. 
Those already scheduled are as follows: 
On Tuesday—Luncheon for state officers 
and commission members of the W. N. 
M. A.; Luncheon sponsored by the G. S. 
S. A. for church school workers, ministers 
and others; World Friendship Banquet 
for W. N. M. A., preceded by reception. 
On Wednesday—Ministerial Association 
Luncheon; W. N. M. A. luncheon for new 
Board and commission members. On 
Thursday—Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship Breakfast; W. N. M. A. Round Table 
Tea; Ferry Beach Reunion Dinner. 
* * 


FROM GEORGIA 
A Recent Experience 


Almost forty years ago, the Rev. John 
M. Bowers of Canon, Ga., was invited 
to conduct religious services in a commun- 
ity known as the Flat Woods, not so far 
from his home town. He was well received 
and made a very favorable impression on 
many who heard his messages. Not long 
after that, he invited Father Clayton to 
visit the place and preach for those people. 
This fine old veteran of many campaigns 
delivered a number of sermons of about 
two hours duration, liberalizing the minds 
of many. Soon after that date the writer 
of this report was invited to take charge of 
the mission. At that time he was serving 
as the Georgia missionary, under the 
auspices of the State Convention. After a 
number of visits to the Flat Woods, he 
organized a church, and in due time a plain 
wooden structure was erected as a place of 
worship. Not long after the dedication of 
this building, the Rev. John M. Bowers 
was invited to become the pastor of the 
chureh, and it took the name of Bowers 
Chapel. 

Following the first pastorate a number of 
other ministers had charge of the move- 
ment. It prospered for a time, command- 
ing quite an influence for good in the com- 
munity life. But, finally, a period of de- 
cline set in, interest waned, financial 
support decreased, and the movement was 
abandoned. 

When I returned South about six 
years ago, it was my desire to visit the 
Bowers Chapel community and try to re- 
vive the church. But I was told that the 
movement seemed to be hopeless, and that 
my time would probably be wasted. Hav- 
ing plenty of other work to do, I made no 
attempt to visit the old church until 
recently, about which I ‘must now write. 

In advance of my trip, I wrote no one 
concerning an appointment. Had I done 
so, I might have received a very dis- 
couraging reply. I just decided to go, and 
I went on Saturday preceding the fourth 
Sunday in September. Before my arrival 
at the old church, I saw several people and 
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announced that I would preach the next 
day, that the service would probably be 
held in the school auditorium or in some 
grove near by. The people began to talk. 
It is a rural community, and word was 
passed around rather rapidly. 

I obtained permission from the school 
trustees to speak in the auditorium. I had 
seen the old church building and found it 
falling into decay and unfit as a place of 
worship. Sunday came, and, somewhat 
to my surprise, I counted forty-one people 
present at the service. I have never re- 
ceived a better hearing, and at the close 
of a forty-minute discourse, I had many 
invitations to the homes of the people. I 
could accept but one at that time, but I 
promised to return later and spend some 
time with the others. I made no appeal 
for money, but something more than 
enough to pay the expenses of the trip was 
handed me. This is sufficient evidence of 
interest. It is too early to say what can 
be done to re-establish that church, but if 
Iam not greatly mistaken, it can be done; 
and I am saying it must be done, if I am 
permitted to live a few years longer. 

I am not facing ‘‘New Frontiers’”’ about 
which our people are saying so much just 
now. The old are calling, and I am trying 
to answer that call—have been doing so 
for these past six years. I have helped to 
restore a number of abandoned movements 
and wish to continue to help. It is not 
easy, it is trying, exceedingly so some- 
times. But a disciple of the Master should 
not be hunting easy jobs. 

Thomas Chapman. 


* Ok 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Everyone attending the General Con- 
vention sessions at Chicago is invited to 
enjoy a Ferry Beach get-together at the 
Piccadilly Tea Room, 410 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Thursday, Oct. 21. Dinner will be 
served at six p.m. The tickets are one 
dollar and will be on sale at the conven- 
tion registration desk in the Hotel Stevens. 
The price includes checking and tips. 
Several other gatherings during the con- 
ventions are to be held at this tea room 
located near the Stevens. President 
Stanley Manning will preside. Pictures 
taken this summer at Ferry Beach will be 
on display. 

At the annual convention of the Maine 
Universalist Sunday School Association at 
Bangor, Sept. 20, the following resolution 
was passed: “‘We recommend each school 
send large delegations to Ferry Beach 
Night Celebration in order to create inter- 
est and enthusiasm in Ferry Beach and its 
work. We extend our congratulations to 
the Ferry Beach Park Association for its 
splendid improvements, and our apprecia- 
tion of the worth while educational pro- 
grams held there under the auspices of our 
affiliated national bodies. We recommend 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
officers of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 


tion.”’ Marion Ulmer, secretary of the 
organization, explains that the term “Ferry 
Beach Night Celebration” is preferable 
to that of ‘‘Reunion’’ because it will en- 
courage attendance on the part of those 
who have not been to Ferry Beach. 

The Sodergrens, Alexanders, Prescotts, 
Hindenlangs and DeMones spent Colum- 
bus Day in their cottages at Ferry Beach. 

Mary Metz is teaching at Camp Hill, 
Ala. Brooks Hamilton has entered Bates 
College and Richard Wales has started in 
at Yale. Mrs. Annie K. Slaney is leader of 
a teacher training group at Mr. Mooney’s 
church in Palmer, Mass. 

Following a parish supper at the Beverly 
church Oct. 5, the Y. P. C. U. members 
conducted a sale of donated articles and 
then put on a Ferry Beach program. 
Warren Day told the highlights of his 
experiences at the Young People’s Institute. 
Mrs. Mary W. Day introduced Secretary 
Needham, who showed the Ferry Beach 
stereopticon pictures. More than half the 
audience had been to Ferry Beach at one 
time or another. 

Over 2,500 of the photographic postcards 
were sold during the season. Views of the 
grove chapel and cathedral walk were the 
most popular of the sixteen varieties. 

* * 


GENERAL CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES 


The president announces the following 
chairmen for committees for the General 
Convention session in Chicago, Oct. 20-22, 
1937. 

Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations: Rev. Clinton Lee 
Seott, D.D., 908 Hamilton Boulevard, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. Effie 
McCollum Jones, D.D., 1409 Willson 
Avenue, Webster City, Iowa. 

Committee on Nominations: Rev. Stan- 
ley Manning, 43 No. Beacon Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Any suggestions for the consideration of 
any of these committees can be sent to the 


chairman named. 
* * 


MISS RASPE MARRIED 


Miss Amalia Marian Raspe, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge, 
Mass., was married at four p. m., Satur- 
day, Oct. 2, in the First Universalist 
Church, to Mr. Charles Frederic Barrett, 
Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Frederic 
Barrett of Springfield, Mass. The cere- 
mony was performed by Mr. Raspe, father 
of the bride, who also gave the bride away 
in marriage. 

The bride was presented at the altar on 
the arm of her brother, Phillip A. Raspe, 
of South Weymouth. The maid-of-honor 
was her older sister, Mrs. O. William 
White, Jr., of Lexington. The best man 
was Franklin Barrett, brother of the 
groom. The four ushers were Stanley 
Bedler, Quincey, E. Lovell Smith, Jr., 


Springfield, L. W. Johnson, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., and O. William White, Jr., brother- 
in-law of the bride. The organist of the 
church, Mr. Arthur J. Marsh, was at the 
organ. 

The reception was held in the vestibule 
of the church. Mr. and Mrs. Barrett were 
assisted in receiving by their parents. 
An informal reception was held at the 
home of the bride’s parents. 

Among the guests were several members 
of the faculty of Sargent College, Boston 
University, from which Miss Raspe was 
graduated in June, Mrs. Joslin, wife of 
Dr. Elliott P. Joslin of Boston, several 
people from the Clara Barton Camp, North 
Oxford, at which the bride was recreational 
director during the past two years, and 
others from Springfield and Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mr. Barrett is a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and is 
employed by the Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Company, MHastings-on-Hudson- 
Mrs. Barrett is on the staff of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Young Women’s Christian 
Association. They will make their home 
in New York City. 


* ok 


A UNIQUE EVENT IN HARTFORD 


The Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, 
Conn., had the privilege of celebrating on 
Oct. 6 what is believed to be a unique event 
in the life of a church. During the past 
summer two couples in the church cele- 
brated their sixtieth wedding anniver- 
saries—Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Hawes 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Champlin- 
As the anniversaries came during the va- 
cation season, the church’s celebration. 
was postponed until the time of the first 
parish supper of the season. The assembly 
hall had been beautifully decorated with 
autumn flowers and leaves, three long 
tables set the length of the hall, and a 
special table in front of the stage for the 
guests of honor and the minister and his 
wife. The company formed two double 
lines, and between them the brides and 
grooms of sixty years walked to their 
places to the music of the Wedding March 
from Lohengrin. Old-fashioned bouquets 
were presented to the brides of sixty years 
ago, and boutonnieres to the grooms. After 
a delicious dinner, the choir rendered 
four numbers; Mr. James H. Morgan, 
president of the society, spoke fitting 
words of greeting and congratulation, and 
response was made by Mr. Hawes and 
Mrs. Champlin. Rev. Harry Adams Her- 
sey of Danbury, son-in-law of Mr. and 
Mrs. Champlin, referred humorously to 
the Supreme Courting of sixty years ago 


and read an original poem, ‘Retrospect — 


and Prospect,” dedicated to the guests of 
the evening. It happened that he had be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Hawes, an 
alumnus of Tufts College, and with Mr. 
and Mrs. Champlin, at about thesame time. 

The company joined in singing “Love’s 
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Old Sweet Song,’’ and then heard Miss 
Jean Champlin, one of the grandchildren, 
tell some of her experiences on the trip to 
the young people’s conference at Oxford, 
England, last summer, where she went as 
the representative of the church and of the 
Connecticut Y. P. C. U. The celebration 
closed with the singing of ‘““Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawes are known to many 
Universalists of the Boston area, where 
for many years he was principal of the 
Somerville High School, retiring after 
long service and going to Hartford four- 
teen years ago, where two sons anda 
daughter reside. 

Mr. and Mrs. Champlin have been con- 
nected with the Church of the Redeemer 
practically all their lives, Mrs. Champlin 
starting as a member of the Sunday school 
in the old church on Main Street seventy- 
five years ago. Four sons and their 
families reside in the Hartford area, and 
the daughter, Mrs. Hersey, in Danbury. 

Another anniversary of interest, not 
generally known until it was announced 
during the program, was that this cele- 
bration occurred on the  thirty-ninth 
wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert E. Belden. Mr. Belden is treas- 
urer of the Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, and has held many offices in the 
Hartford church. 


* * 


OF INTEREST TO CLERGYMEN 
GOING TO THE CHICAGO 
CONVENTIONS 


Clergymen traveling by train or bus to 
the Chicago Conventions, Oct. 16 to 22, 
should investigate the possibility of saving 
a portion of their railroad fare by securing 
a clergy fare certificate. Application 
blanks can be obtained from the clergy 
bureau in your section of the country. 

The addresses of the various clergy 
bureaus are as follows: 


Eastern Clergy Bureau, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 

Western Clergy Bureau, Room 210 Union 
Station, 516 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 7 

Southwestern Passenger Association, 717 
Mart Building, 401 South Twelfth 
Boulevard, St. Louis. Mo. 

Southeastern Passenger Association, Clergy 
Permit Department, Atlanta, Ga. 

Central Clergy Bureau for Motor Coach 
Lines, 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Til. 

There will be no special convention rail- 
road rates this year, so it would be advis- 
able to take advantage of the clergy rates. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC, Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Conrecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The 23d convention of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl., beginning 
Saturday evening, Oct. 16, and continuing with 
business and educational sessions on Oct. 17, 18 and 
19, 1987. Pursuant to the conditions of Article 4 
of the Constitution, notice of the convention meetings 
is hereby given in The Christian Leader. 

The convention program will include the receiving 
of reports, the election of officers, the transaction of 
other business, addresses, group conferences and 
exhibits. 

A committee on Reorganization and Revision is 
empowered to report on plans for the revision of the 
G. S. 8. A. constitution and the reorganization of the 
work of the association. 

Amendments to the constitution may be made at 
any meeting of the association by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, provided notice 
of proposed changes shall have been published in 
The Christian Leader at least twice during the month 
preceding the meeting. 

M.A. Kapp, Secretary. 
* * 


- 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 90th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and its auxiliaries, will be held in 
Oaklandon on Nov. 5, 6 and 7, 1937, beginning at 
7.30 Friday evening, for hearing of reports, election 
of officers and any other business necessary. 

Lodging and breakfast free in the homes. Lunch- 
eon Saturday and banquet Saturday evening at the 
church at reasonable rates. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
Xe 


FALL STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Kansas, October 24-26, Junction City (South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals). 
Alabama, Oct. 29, 30, 31, Ariton. 
Indiana, Nov. 5-7, Oaklandon. 
ee 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution 


Notice is hereby given, according to the Constitu- 
tion of the General Sunday School Association, that 
an amendment will be presented at the 1937 Chicago 
Convention, on Oct. 18, as follows: 

To amend Article V, by substituting the following 
section: 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be 
a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer, all of whom together shall constitute the 
Executive Board. 

Section 2. These officers with the exception of the 
Treasurer shall be elected biennially at the regular 
meeting of the Association. 

Section 8. The Treasurer shall be appointed 
biennially by the Executive Board to serve for two 
years. 

Section 4. No‘ person with the exception of the 
Treasurer, shall succeed himself in the same office 
more than once. 

Max A. Kapp, Secretary. 
a ok 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The fifty-first Biennial Session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association will be held in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Oct. 19-20, 1937, for 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it and to act upon the following proposed 
amendments to the Constitution: 

1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words “financial 
secretary” for the words “corresponding secretary,” 
so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” : 


2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words “and financial secretary” after 
the phrase ‘‘no officer except the treasurer,’’ and by 
substituting for the last sentence, which reads, “The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
elections,’ the sentence, “The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,” so that the article will read; 

“No officer except the treasurer and financial sec- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections.” 

3. That Article 6 of the By-Laws be amended by 
the addition of the following paragraph, inserted 
between paragraphs 2 and 3: 

* Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if passed at a duly called meeting of the Board.’’ 

Corinne H. Brooks, 


Recording Seeretary. 
ee 


ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The 36th annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Alabama will be held Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, Oct. 29, 30 and 31, 1937, at the Ariton 
Universalist church, for the purpose of electing of- 
ficers, hearing reports, and the transaction of such 
other business as may come before the Convention. 

Arnold L. Simonson, 


Acting Superintendent. 
Hes te 


GENERAL CONVENTION NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Nominations which will pre- 
sent its report to the General Convention session 
in Chicago, will be glad to receive and consider any 
suggestions as to nominees to fill the various offices. 
These should be sent to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Stanley Manning, Chairman. 
i X 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The biennial session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Illinois, beginning at 2 p. m., Wednesday, Oct. 20, 
1937, to receive reports and act upon all matters 
which may legally come before the Convention. 

Roger F. iz, Secretary. 
=n: 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Robert H. Barber to Pennsyl- 
vania; Rev. Ernest H. Carritt to Pennsylvania; Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis (under date of Sept. 1) to New 
Hampshire. 

Renewed license (for one year) of BE. Christian 
Westphalen. 

Noted, with regret, the death of Dr. Frank W. 
Merrick, on Sept. 20. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Sept. 28, 1937. 
Hk ok 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED 


The Universalist Church of. the Messiah, Broad 
St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, of which 
Rey. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., is minister, would 
be very glad to receive the names and addresses of 
students from other places who are studying in 
Philadelphia, and the addresses of other young people 
who may be there working. They may be sent to 
Miss Eleanor Collie at the church. 

+ ¥ 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


Notice is hereby given that an amendment to the 
By-Laws of the Universalist General Convention 
proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 3, by substituting for 
the words “shall be invested and expended” the words 
“may be invested or expended’”’ so that the section 
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shall read: “3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 
which no specific designation has been made may be 
Invested or expended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 
‘vention is not in session.” 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
Eo 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline of the Universalist General Convention will 
be presented at the session to be held in Chicago, 
October 20-22, 1937, it being understood that where 
no changes are suggested these Laws shall remain 
as at present: 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Article I—Line 10 

Change “‘shall’” to “may.”’ This makes action by 
the Fellowship Committee permissive—not obliga- 
tory, as at present. 


Article II—Section 1 

Change last sentence to read as follows: “The Sec- 
retary of the General Convention shall be ex officio 
a member and the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 


Article II—Section 4 

Amend so the Section would read as follows: 

4, In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article, the Central Committee of 
Fellowship shall have power: 

(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction 
of any State Convention. 

(b) To withdraw fellowship from any State 
Convention which does not fulfill the requirements 
of the Laws of Organization for the Universalist 
Church, or which violates the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline. 

Renumber present sub-sections b, c, d, e, f to sub- 
sections, c, d, e, f, g. 

Amend present sub-section “‘f”’ by adding after the 
last word, “exists,” the following: “‘and to authorize 
the official list of State Conventions in fellowship 
with the General Convention.” 

Amend by adding a new sub-section (h) to read as 
follows: 


(h) To authorize the classification of ministers in 
fellowship under the following headings: 

1. Active. Those settled as ministers of Univer- 
salist churches or of federated churches in fellowship 
with some State or the General Convention, and 
those actively engaged in denominational service or 
as officers or faculty members of theological schools. 

2. Affiliated. Those engaged in secular employ- 
ment but found useful as part time workers, or as 
occasional or emergency preachers. 

3. Retired. Those who after years of active ser- 
vice, as required by the pension laws of the Univer- 
salist General Convention for pension eligibility, or 
who for reasons of advanced years and conditions 
of health, have retired from active pastorates. 

4. Associate. Those who though in fellowship 
with this Convention are engaged in the service of 
other denominations or churches not in Universalist 
fellowship. 


Article II—Section 7 

Amend so that the section will read as follows: 

7. “If at any proceedings instituted under these 
rules it should be manifestly improper for any mem- 
ber or members of a committee of fellowship to act 
therein by reason of relationship to any of the par- 
ties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
then the Executive Committee of the State Conven- 
tion, or the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, as the case may require, shall appoint in 
place of the person or persons thus ineligible one or 
more disinterested persons, who shall, for the pur- 
poses of the particular case, act with the remaining 
members thereof, or in lieu of the regular commit- 
tee if all the members are disqualified as above.” 


Article I1I—Section 1 
Amend to read as follows: 
1. “Any State Convention, organized in accord- 


ance with the laws of the General Convention, and 
applying at any session, may be admitted to fellow- 
ship by vote of the Convention. Any parish, or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of the General 
Convention, applying to the Convention having ju- 
risdiction, may, on recommendation of its committee 
of fellowship, be admitted to fellowship by vote of 
the Convention in session, or in the interim between 
Conventions by the Board of Trustees of said Con- 
vention.” : 

Note: There is now no provision for admission 
to fellowship of parishes outside the jurisdiction of a 
State Convention. Furthermore, in the case of the 
General Convention, which meets only every two 
years, delay would be saved by having the Central 
Committee of Fellowship authorized to grant fel- 
lowship to a parish between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. This would not be so important with State 
Conventions, which meet every year. 


Article II1I—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “All denominational bodies existing in any 
state, and all clergymen and licentiates resident 
therein, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Convention of that state’’—the rest of the section to 
remain as is. 


Article II1I—Section 3 

Amend so that it will read as follows: 

3. “Upon the removal of any clergyman or licen 
tiate in fellowship from one state to another he shall 
send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergyman 
or licentiate, of which action advice shall be given 
him. The letter shall be signed by at least a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee that issues it, 
and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for 
not doing so. If the latter committee shall be satis- 
fied of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergy- 
man or licentiate the Fellowship of the State Con- 
vention, or the General Convention, as the case 
may be, and unless charges are pending, such action 
shall not be delayed beyond one year. A letter of 
transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the Convention by which it was 
issued until fellowship shall have been granted to 
him by another Convention. And the committee 
accepting a letter of transfer shall give notice of its 
acceptance both to the committee which issued it and 
to the person affected by it.” 


Article I1I—Section 4 

Amend to read as follows: 

4. “No letter of transfer shall be issued to a clergy- 
man or licentiate if charges have been preferred or 
are pending against him, or if any member of the 
Committee having jurisdiction shall know anything 
to affect his standing at the time, which seems suf- 
ficient ground for charge against him. But unless 
charges shall have been preferred in due form transfer 
shall not be withheld for more than a year from the 
time of his removal.”’ 


Article I1I—Section 5 

Amend to read as follows: 

5. “Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the committee 
of fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church.” 

The rest of the section as at present. 


Article III 
Add as Section 6 present Article IV, Section 3. 


Article III 
Add as Section 7 present Article IV, Section 5. 


Article IV—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction for violation of or 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is 
given, or for the causes following, viz.: 

i. From a State Convention. 

(a) For not having at least four active parishes in 
fellowship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of 
Organization for the Universalist Church or for violat- 


ing the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline. . 

ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fel- 
lowship or who has been refused fellowship, or who 
has been disfellowshiped, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 6 of Article III. 

(b) For neglecting for the period of two consecu- 
tive years to support regular public worship. 

iii. From a Clergyman. 

(a) Same as at present. 

Add paragraph (e) 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only 
on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee. In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, such action must be 
by unanimous agreement of the Committee with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. 


Article 1V—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from 
fellowship and giving written notice thereof to the 
Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall, 
if no charges be pending or preferred against him, be 
entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided 
that no reason be known by said Committee why 
such a letter should be withheld, and notice of such 
action shall be duly published by the Committee.” 


Article IV 

Amend by transferring Sections 3 and 5 to Article 
III, renumbering them as necessary. Inasmuch as 
these deal with the admission of men to fellowship, 
they should not be included in the section which deals 
with withdrawal of fellowship. 


Article IV—Section 4 

Omit entirely. The only change this omission 
would make would be to make obligatory a probation- 
ary year for all men of other fellowships who apply 
for our fellowship. For example, your committee 
finds that other denominations require this of our 
men, so it seems wise to omit this provision, letting 
this item be covered by Article III, Section 5, of the 
present laws. 


Article V—Section 1 

Amend beginning in line 4, after the word “fel- 
lowship,”” by omitting all beginning with the word 
“of” and ending with “as the case may be” in line 7, 
by inserting the words “having jurisdiction.” The 
rest of the section to remain as at present. 


Article VI—Section 1 

Amend so it will read: 

1. ‘Letters of license, intended to be preliminary 
to ordination, for the term of one year, subject to 
revocation, authorizing such licentiates to preach, 
but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may 
be granted by the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such candidates as, on due examina- 
tion, may be deemed worthy, provided they shall file 
with the committee a certificate of membership in 
some Universalist church, and their assent to the 
faith of the Universalist Church.” 


Article VI—Section 2 

Amend Line 6 so it will read as follows: “some Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing, shall unite in a 
letter requesting the” 


Article VI—Section 3 

Substitute the following as a new Section 3: 

3. “In cases where circumstances may make it 
inconvenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for license, the Committee may appoint a 
special commission for that purpose, which shall re- 
port its findings and recommendations, on which the 
Committee may act.” 


Article VI—Section 4 

Omit present Section 8 and make new Section 4 
read as follows: 

4. “Licenses under this Article shall be issued only — 
to residents of the jurisdiction granting them, but 
they may be transferred upon the removal of the li- 
centiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain ip 
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effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee 
of Fellowship of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates 
shall, for purposes of representation, be regarded as 
laymen and therefore not eligible as clerical delegates. 


Article VII—Section 1 

Line 3, change “a Committee of Fellowship” to 
“the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Lines 13 and 14, change to read as follows: “‘spirit 
of the Universalist faith, the intellectual equipment 
and the personal and spiritual qualities which give 
promise of useful service in the ministry.” 

The rest of the section to remain as at present. 


Article VII—Section 3 
Line 7, change ‘“‘a Committee” to “the Committee.” 


Article VIII—Section 6 

Line 6, omit the word “suspend” so that the line 
will read: ““Committee to acquit, admonish or with- 
draw Fellowship.” 


No amendments are suggested for the rest of the 
laws, namely: Articles VIII to XIII inclusive, these 
to remain as at present. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
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KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 


Services are held daily, except on Saturdays, at 
12 noon. Mondays, organ recital. Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, worship with short sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers. 

Oct. 19-20: Rev. Richard C. Raines, D.D., Henne- 
pin Avenue M. E. Church, Minneapolis. 

Oct. 21-22: Rev. Ralph Emerson Davis, D.D., St. 
Mark’s M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oct. 26-29: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

Nev. 2-5: Rev. Vaughan Dabney, D.D., Dean of 
Andover-Newton Theological School. 

Nov. 9-12:Dean Philomon F. Sturgis, D.D., St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

Nov. 16-19: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., The 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

Nov. 23-24 and 26: Rev. John R. P. Selater, D.D., 
Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Noy. 25, 11 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3: Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D.D., 
First Church in Boston. 

Dec. 7-10: Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Dec. 14: Rev. Ernest F. Little, D.D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Dec. 15: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., President, 
American Unitarian Association. 

Dec. 16-17: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dee. 21-24: Dean Willard L.Sperry, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Dec. 28-31: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society, West Newton. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Joseph W. Barker 


Mrs. Mary Metcalf Perin Barker, wife of Joseph 
Warren Barker of 417 West 117th Street, New York 
City, dean of the faculty of engineering at Columbia 
University, died Sept. 30 at Harkness Pavilion, 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. 

Mrs. Barker was active on the board of Knicker- 
bocker Hospital and on the United Hospitals Cam- 
paign Committee, and was an officer of the Women’s 
Engineering Club. She was the author of two hand- 
books on etiquette, “The Technique of Good Manners” 
and “Good Manners for Young Women.” She gave 
lectures and held classes on etiquette at many colleges 
and universities and at the Coast Guard Academy. 

Mrs. Barker was the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
George L. Perin, and was born in Tokyo while Dr. 
Perin was head of the Universalist mission in Japan. 
Her marriage to Dean Barker took place in Brookline, 
Mass., June 17, 1916. 

Surviving, besides her husband, are two children, 
Beatrice Perin Barker and John Perin Barker; two 
sisters, Mrs. Vera Perin Lane of New York and 
Mrs. Melva P. Ross of Somerville, Mass.; three 
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brothers, Elwood T. Perin of Somerville, Donald W. 
Perin and George L. Perin, Jr., of New York, and 
her stepmother, Mrs. Florence Perin of Brookline, 
Mass. 


TS” WATCH 


the next two issues of 


The Christian Leader 


for 


CONVENTION 


ADDRESSES 
and 


REPORTS 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 
An accredited High School in the 
lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session opened September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 
LYMAN WARD. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR‘YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Buy Your Christmas Books 
from Your Publishing House 


Vf The ephventensly Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 


Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


Malden, Mass. 


1 UTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


A “doggy” lady met a friend who pro- 
pounded this riddle: “‘What do you see 
when you look down a dog’s throat?” 
The lady could not guess, and was amused 
by the answer, which is, ‘‘The seat of his 
pants.”” So on her return home she asked 


her husband: ‘What do you see when 


you look down a dog’s throat?” Her 
husband confessed bafflement. 

“Why,” said the lady between gusts of 
laughter, “‘the seat of his trousers, you 
silly!’—Boston Globe. 

* * 

Bringing with him an electric atmos- 
phere, a young man strode into the news- 
paper office and banged his cane on the 
manager’s desk. ‘‘Where’s the manager?”’ 
he shouted angrily. 

“‘He’s—he’s out!’”’ replied the office boy 
nervously. ‘‘What’s he done this time?” 

“In that advertisement for my valve- 
less motor,’’ stormed the visitor, ‘‘he’s 
turned the second ‘v’ into a ‘u’.”—Exz- 
change. 

* * 

Lawyer: “‘And what was the defendant 
doing meanwhile?” 

Witness: “He was telling me a funny 
story.” 

Lawyer: “‘Remember, sir, that you are 
under oath.” 

Witness: “‘Well, anyway, he was telling 
me a story.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“You'll never get that pup to obey 
you,” said Dubbs, watching his wife try- 
ing to teach a newly-acquired canine better 
manners. 

“‘Won’t I?” she retorted. ‘‘You -were 
obstinate, once.””—The Rail. 

s * 

“Our troops did not land until now be- 
cause of our policy of non-aggravation,”’ 
says Tokyo’sspokesman. It’snice to have 
things down in snow black and coal white. 
—H.V. Wade in Detroit News. 3 

* * 

“Rheumatism,” said the doctor, “‘causes 
a man to imagine that his joints are very 
much larger than they actually are.” 

“T know,” explained Mrs. Smith, ‘our 
butcher has it.” —E xchange. 

a * 

A striking trophy for display in the 
Wisconsin State House is a bill killed by 
the legislators. It would have raised their 
salaries from $100 to $200 a month.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 

ok ao 

Visitor: ‘‘How far is it to Washington?”’ 

Native: “‘Wa’al, I don’t rightly know, 
but Ill call Eph. Eph’ll know. He’s 
traveled all over. He’s got shoes.—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

Jimmie: ‘‘My dog took the first prize 
at the cat show.” 

Johnnie: “How could that be?” 

Jimmie: “‘He took the prize cat.” —Ex- 
change. 


UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


“19 Saye 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Headquarters at HOTEL STEVENS 


Theme — FACING NEW FRONTIERS 


Oct. 16-19— General Sunday School Association 

Oct. 19-20-— Women’s National Missionary Association 
Oct. 19-20 — Ministerial Association 

Oct. 20-22 — Universalist General Convention 

Oct. 22—Banquet 


Send hotel reservations early direct to the Hotel Stevens, Chicago; or address 
Miss Mary Bucknam, 6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago. 


oe tt Ee ae 


